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Last Chance to Enter the 
$1,000 Essay Contest 


In order to stimulate interest, thought and discussion about the Soviet Union, its peace policy, its 
tremendous achievements and its role in world affairs, SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is launching a nation- 
wide essay contest open to all; essays to contain 500 words or less. It is hoped that this contest will 
develop a nation-wide consciousness of the Soviet Union as a bulwark against war and fascism, a 
leader of progressive thought, one of the great democracies whose influence and prestige is aligned 
against the mounting threat of world reaction. 


First Prize $500 Cash 


$1000 in cash prizes has been set aside for winners of this contest. The First Prize is $500. Second 

rize is $150, third prize is $100. There are 33 prizes in all, totaling $1000. The first prize winner will 
Find many uses for this money; he may wish to visit the Soviet Union; he may be a student whose 
prize will pay a year’s college tuition. There are so many prizes that serious contestants have an 
excellent chance to win a allo sum. Make up your mind to enter this contest. Prepare and 
submit your essay at the earliest possible moment. 


The Judges: OLIVER LA FARGE, ERSKINE CALDWELL, MAX 
LERNER, CLIFFORD ODETS, BLANCHE YURKA, DR. HARRY 
ELMER BARNES, BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


Just Write 500 Words on 


“What the Soviet Union Means 
to Humanity” 


This contest closes on September 15th, 1937, but to submit your essay as soon as possible will be to the advantage of all 
concerned. Essays must be limited to 500 words—no more, preferably less. 


RULES 





1—All essays submitted must be on the subject ‘What 
The Soviet Union Means to Humanity.” Essays must be 
of 500 words or less, written or typewritten on one side 
of the paper only. First page of manuscript should in- 
clude author’s name, occupation and address. 


2—Only manuscripts postmarked September 15th, or 
before will be judged in this contest. 


3—The Essays will be carefully read and judged. By 
entering this contest you agree to accept the decision of 
the Judges as final. 


4—Essays will be judged on the basis of their content, 
value in spreading among the American people a true 


understanding of the Soviet Union and its position in 
the world; originality will also count. 


5—Type manuscripts if possible, although handwritten 
manuscripts will be accorded equal opportunity in the 
contest. Legibility is an asset. 


6—For the Essay judged to be the best a cash prize of 
$500 will be awarded. For the second best, $150, for 
the third, $100. Then, there will be five prizes of $25 
and 25 prizes of $5—33 prizes in all. 


7—In case of tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


8—Contest is open to anyone, except employees of 
“Soviet Russia Today” and their families. 


Send All Essays to Contest Committee 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


824 Broadway 


New York, New York 
















































INTERNATIONAL 
, GEOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS 


The picture on the right shows the opening 
of the Seventeenth International Geological 
Congress in Moscow on July 21. The Congress, 
attended by a thousand delegates from fifty 
countries, was opened by Professor Philip 
Smith, head of the United States delegation. 
In the picture below American, French and 
other delegates are shown on an excursion to 
Erivan, Soviet Armenia, one of the many trips 
that preceded the Congress. 








A LIBRARY OF 1000 SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


This is the Twentieth Anniversary Gift suggested by readers of Soviet Russia Today as a token of appreciation 
of the scientific achievements of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union has always held American science and technique in high esteem and recent events have 
shown the community of scientific interests between the Soviet Union and the United States. In sending her best 
airmen to us across the uncharted polar regions, the Soviet Union has opened new frontiers for us, and is sharing 
with us the valuable scientific findings of those flights. American science and technique in turn contributed their 
share toward making the flights possible. This mutuality of interest was also demonstrated in the facilities opened 
to scientists from the United States and other countries during the Physiological Congress in 1935, the solar eclipse 
last year, during the International Geological Congress just held in Moscow, and in many other ways. 

It has therefore been suggested that Soviet Russia Today take the initiative in organizing a library of a 
thousand American scientific books to be sent to the Soviet Union as a token of friendship and to promote the 
exchange of scientific thought and experience. We welcome this suggestion, and have taken steps to organize a 
committee of scientists, who will decide what fields are to be covered, and recommend outstanding works in each 
field. The proposal is that the library be presented to a central scientific library of the Soviet Union, to be decided 
on later, to be kept there intact, and to be added to from time to time. In the next issue we shall publish the names 
of the committee of scientists and other details. Meantime, since time is short and plans must be made quickly, we are 
raising a fund for the purpose of the library and ask your cooperation in making this possible. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Scientific Library Fund 


Will you join with other readers of Soviet SR emeennyy Stee Tees Sty 


Russia Today in contributing toward this Enclosed is........ eT er toward the 
library of 1000 scientific books? 20th Anniversary Library Fund. 
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ONLY TWO WEEKS MORE 
TO ENTER ESSAY 
CONTEST! 


“Even if I do not win a prize,” writes 
one of the contestants in our $1,000 prize 
essay contest, “I am thrilled at this op- 
portunity to express what I feel about 
the Soviet Union.” 


A large enough number of such letters 
accompany the essays that now, toward 
the close of the contest, are rapidly pour- 
ing into our offices, to give us heartening 
proof that, much as we would like to 
give a prize to everyone, even those who 
will not share in the money awards will 
have at least shared in a very worthwhile 
experience by entering our contest on 
“What the Soviet Union Means to Hu- 


manity.” 


We continue to be surprised—and tre- 
mendously pleased—at the wide range of 
interest, and extremely intelligent inter- 
est displayed in our contest by men and 
women in all walks of life. Among the 
contestants, for example, are such per- 
sons as a city treasurer in Montana, a 
retired major of the U. S. Army, a good 
number of business men and clergymen 
as well as those whom one might ordi- 
narily suppose would be moved to write 
about the Soviet Union and its achieve- 
ments. 


The contest ends on September 15th. 
By the time this issue of the magazine is 
in your hands, that will be only two 
weeks away. Not much time, but enough 
time, for those of you who have not yet 
done so to join the men and women from 
all over the United States, from Canada, 
Honolulu, Alaska, and other countries 
as well, who have already sent in essays 
of a quality that will give our distin- 
guished board of judges many difficult 
moments of decision, even though there 
are thirty-three prizes. 


Let’s see more women taking part! To 
date they number only about one in ten 
among the contestants. One of them, 
Mrs. Powell, of Indiana, is a busy farm- 
er’s wife and mother of five children. If 
she found time in the midst of the Au- 
gust harvest season to send in a splendid 
essay, surely our other women readers 
can find some time in which to do so too. 


The rules are very simple. They are 
given in detail in the full-page announce- 
ment. As you may see, there is nothing 
to buy, nothing to sell, nothing to do in 
order to join what has turned out to be 
the most exciting and stimulating contest 
we have ever run, except to write 500 
words on “What the Soviet Union Means 
to Humanity.” 


Remember, your essays must be post- 
marked on or before September 15th in 
order to qualify! 


Prize-winners will be announced in 
the November issue, and a number of 
prize-winning essays printed. 
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ALVAH C. BESSIE, is the author of “Dwell 
in the Wilderness”; his stories and reviews 
have been published in Scribners, Story, 
Criterion (London), the Saturday Review 
and elsewhere. He is also, incidentally, an 
aviation enthusiast and a_ student-pilot 
himself. 


GEORGE G. MCDOWELL is an American 
farmer who has become a citizen of the 
Soviet Union. He has been in the USSR 
since the early 1920’s, and he bears the 
Order of Lenin for his signal contribu- 
tions to Soviet agriculture in which he 
has worked in many capacities. 


JULIAN D. HAMLIN is the former rector 
of the Church of the Advent in Boston. 


ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL S. STEWART 


ANDREW STEIGER is an American now 
living in the Soviet Union. 

K, ALTAISKY is a Soviet journalist. 

OTTO WERNER is a foreign worker who 
has lived and worked for three years at 
Magnitogorsk. 

HENRY HART is a well known author and 
critic now on the staff of Equinox Press. 


DOROTHY BREWSTER is assistant Professor 
of English at Columbia University. 

EARL P. HANSON is an engineer and ex- 
plorer who has done much exploratory 
research on the Arctic regions, and has 
written and lectured extensively on scien- 
tific subjects. 

RUTH RUBIN is a student of Soviet affairs 
who has made numerous trips to the 
Soviet Union. 





The contestants should bear in 


anniversary is desirable. 





ARTISTS, TAKE NOTE! 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is offering a prize of $25.00 for a 


drawing or painting for the front cover of its November issue. 

The drawing should be made to scale of 834” width, 1134” length, 
and can be done either in line or wash. The committee will consider 
photographic covers or a montage. 
two, three or four colors, processing or Ben Day. 


which will be greatly enlarged, will commemorate the 20th Anni- 
versary of the Russian Revolution, 
of material is possible but a cover portraying or symbolic of the great 
achievements of the Soviet Union, upon the occasion of the 20th 


The cover may be designed for 
mind that the November issue, 
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SOVIET 
RUSSIA 
TODAY 


SEPTEMBER 


As the Twentieth Anniversary Approaches 


HIS November will mark the Twentieth Anniversary 

of the Russian Revolution, a date of great importance 
in history. The rounding out of twenty years of existence 
of the Soviet Republic means that a new and mighty power 
has emerged and consolidated its position in the world in 
that brief span of time. The Soviet Union is strong be- 
cause it draws its sustenance not from one group of people 
in conflict with another group, but from a whole people 
with a single aim—the aim of building socialism. The 
Soviet Union has eliminated private profit, the greatest 
source of conflict among human beings and states. It has 
eliminated the ownership by any man or group of men of 
means of production with which to exploit others. In one 
decade the Soviet people made the foundation of the new 
order secure by defeating their enemies without and within 
and then by restoring health to the torn and bleeding body 
of the Soviet land. In another decade they erected an im- 
pregnable framework for the socialist society. They have 
unlocked the rich treasure chests of their land, hoarded un- 
used by the greed and the impotence of its former rulers, 
and it has yielded up its untold treasures of iron and coal, 
timber and oil and gold. ‘These have been fashioned into 
giant factories and mills and powerful machines by the 
hands of Soviet workers. Small plots of land scratched 
pitifully by wooden implements have been thrown together 
into vast fields made productive by modern science. All 
this, too, was accomplished against great odds, for remnants 
of the enemy stayed hidden within and fought every ad- 
vance by terror, sabotage and wrecking. Now the Soviet 
Union stands on the threshold of a third decade in which 
the machines they have built will be used to multiply the 
means of the good life for the whole people. 


HE world owes much to the Soviet Union for its ex- 

ample of what human hands and brains can do in the 
face of ferocious hostility and endless obstacles. It owes much 
to the Soviet Union for the steadfastness and wisdom with 
which it has fought to maintain peace. And as the Twen- 
tieth Anniversary approaches people all over the world are 
preparing to give expression to their gratitude and their 
admiration for the Soviet Union’s contributions to world 
peace and progress. 

In France a great Congress of Peace and Friendship is 
to be held on October 23rd and 24th, which will be at- 
tended by delegations from all over the world. Among 
those who are organizing this Congress are Romain Rolland, 
Pierre Cot, Lion Feuchtwanger, Sir Norman Angell and 
other great progressives whose lives have been devoted to 
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SIGISMUND 
LEV ANEVSKY. 


The whole world 
awaits the good 
news of his res- 
cue, with his 
crew, from the 
Arctic ice 


This will be pre- 
ceded by an International meeting of representatives from 
the Friends of the Soviet Union societies in different coun- 


the furtherance of peace and democracy. 


tries. A documentary film of life in France has been pre- 
pared as a gift to the Soviet people. Numerous other events 
are being prepared in which political, trade union, youth, 
sports and other organizations of the French people are tak- 
ing part. In England, too, great preparations are under 
way. Hundreds of people will attend the international 
anniversary gathering in France, numerous meetings will 
be held throughout Great Britain, and many special pub- 
lications are being prepared for the occasion. In Holland, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Belgium, South Africa and many other countries ambi- 
tious programs for meetings, exhibits, publications, greet- 
ings and gifts to the Soviet Union are being carried out. 


HE American people, too, wish to pay tribute to the 

Soviet Union on this great occasion. The similarity of 
our two great countries and peoples, pioneers both, of land 
and air, and the will of both countries for peace draws us 
together. In furtherance of the friendship of the two na- 
tions and their cooperation for world peace, many groups in 
America are planning to honor the Soviet Union on this 
anniversary. The American Friends of the Soviet Union, 
the American-Russian Institute, and many other organiza- 
tions and individuals are arranging a series of meetings, 
banquets and other events. A special trade union delega- 
tion will leave for the Soviet Union the middle of October 
to be present in Moscow to take part in the celebration 
there. With them they will carry a Golden Book to be 
presented to Mikhail Kalinin, as Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Central Executive Committee of the USSR. This 
book will contain a message of friendship to the Soviet peo- 
ple and will be signed by hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life. Sovier Russia Topay heartily 
supports this expression of good-will. Particulars regarding 
the sending of your own signature and the gathering of 
others may be obtained by writing to the A.F.S.U. at 60 
East 12th Street, New York City. 








In Canada, too, a Golden Book containing thousands of 
signatures of well-wishers of the Soviet Union is being pre- 
pared, and will be taken over to the Soviet Union by a 
Canadian delegation. A competition has been arranged 
among Canadian painters and sculptors for a work of art 
to be presented to the people of the USSR on their 
Twentieth Anniversary. An announcement of this compe- 
tition is printed elsewhere in this issue for the benefit of 
our Canadian readers. 


Our Part in the Celebration 
OVIET RUSSIA TODAY has received from its read- 


ers numerous suggestions as to how we, too, may 
take part in the anniversary celebrations. We are, of 
course, preparing a special enlarged anniversary number of 
the magazine which will carry articles by authorities on 
Soviet achievements in every important field. But among 
the suggestions that has come to us is one that we should 
especially like to adopt, with the help of our readers. It 
is that Soviet Russia Topay should send a gift of its own 
to the Soviet Union, consisting of a library of a thousand 
scientific books. ‘These books are to be selected by a com- 
mittee of leading American scientists, and are to include the 
best American contributions to scientific thought. There 
will be a special section on aviation, and those branches of 
science especially related to aviation, in token of our admira- 
tion of the very great service done by Soviet flyers in link- 
ing the United States and the Soviet Union by air. In this 
way we hope to be able to contribute a small part to the 
exchange of knowledge and experience between our two 
countries and to further the great scientific accomplish- 
ments of our sister nation. Further details of this project 
will be found on page one, and we urge the readers of So- 
viET Russia Topay, to join in this concrete demonstration 
of friendship and goodwill. 


Japan’s War on China 


T IS no accident that immediately following the opening 

of Japan’s offensive for the control of Shanghai, Franco 
started his desperate drive on Santander. Having failed to 
break through Loyalist resistance on the Brunete and Teruel 
Front, the Spanish, German and Italian fascists had to 
make some sort of demonstration of solidarity with their 
brother fascists in the East. They pull together, these fas- 
cist war-makers. Emboldened by the lack of united re- 
sistance by the democratic nations, these firebrands march 
across the world hunting for tinder where they can apply 
their torches. With their fires blazing at both ends of the 
earth all they need is a favorable wind to merge these flames 
into one giant conflagration that will threaten the whole 
structure of the civilized world. Such a favorable wind is 
division among the democratic nations, lack of united, col- 
lective action for peace; such a favorable wind would be 
the invocation of a false “neutrality” which would play 
into the hands of Japan with her large war industries, with 
her large navy capable of transporting more such supplies, 
and leave China, lacking these things, a maimed and helpless 
victim; such a favorable wind is delay itself, giving Japan 
the time she needs to achieve the dismemberment of China. 

Not satisfied with attempting to create a new puppet 
state in North China, Japan has now struck into the heart 
of China itself. Expecting to use the neutrality of Shang- 
hai’s International Settlement as a screen for war against 
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the Chinese people, Japan sent thirty-six warships to the 
Whangpoo on the flimsiest of pretexts, tying them to com- 
mercial docks in the heart of Shanghai in flagrant violation 
of Shanghai’s neutrality. Immediately afterward Japanese 
soldiers opened fire on Chinese troops, and began a bombard- 
ment of Shanghai. They met with unexpectedly strong re- 
sistance from the Chinese. Chinese bombing planes at- 
tempted to bomb the Japanese flagship and the other war 
vessels. A typhoon deflected their aim and the bombs fell 
in a densely populated area of the city. Later the plane, 
disabled by Japanese anti-aircraft guns, lost more bombs in 
another densely crowded area. As a result, there was hor- 
rible carnage among the civilian population. But the blame 
for opening this undeclared war on a defenseless population 
falls squarely on the Japanese. And the scale of present 
war preparations within Japan show that she has in mind 
nothing less than the complete defeat of China. 

In this war Japan knows that she has the support of the 
fascists in Europe not only because of the answering offen- 
sive against Santander, but because of the existence of the 
secret war pact concluded last November with Germany, 
to which Mussolini has given his blessing. Tokyo made 
sure of this support before striking out in China. German 
arms are being rushed to Japan for the slaughter of the 
Chinese people, just as they have aided in murdering the 
defenders of Spanish democracy. Thus German fascism 
is becoming as deeply involved in the Far East as in Spain. 

These murderous acts of Japan are not directed against 
the Chinese people alone. Japanese militarists have long 
made it clear that the chief reason for conquering Man- 
churia and turning it into a puppet state was to have a 
base for attacking the Soviet Union. Growing Soviet 
strength and the might of the Red Army postponed these 
plans, and made it necessary to create a wider base for the 
attacking Japanese armies by conquering North China. 
Growing Chinese unification and determination to resist re- 
quired further consolidation of the Japanese position in 
China, and led to the present warfare in Shanghai. But 
here Japanese interests collide with those of other nations— 
especially Great Britain, the United States and France. 
The present Japanese actions thus involve not merely the 
dismemberment of China, preparations for slicing off the 
Soviet Far East, but the interests of other nations in the 
Pacific area. 


Only Concerted Action Can Restore Peace 


MMEDIATE, concerted action by the democratic 

powers can stop Japanese aggression, nothing else can. 
China is putting up magnificent resistance. Jack Belden, 
United Press correspondent who has just made a trip of 
1000 miles through the war zones from Mongolia to the 
Yangtse Valley, testifies to this. He says: “I found a 
China united for the first time in history and ready under 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek to resist Japan to the last 
man.” But however great a fight China may be ready to 
make, this alone is not enough to stop Japan, nor to keep 
this section of the world war isolated. Sooner or later other 
powers are bound to become involved—Japan must be 
stopped before it is too late. There are some indications 
that Britain at last is ready to take a firmer stand, An- 
nouncement has been made that Great Britain is preparing 
to take “all possible measures” to protect the lives and 
property of British subjects in Japan; and British warships 
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have been authorized to attack submarines threatening 
British interests in the Mediterranean. It is reported that 
Great Britain is ready to call on the United States and 
France to take some joint action in the Far East. This is 
not enough. Only all the democratic nations working to- 
gether for collective security can stop this war. It is absurd 
to think that such action can be taken without including 
the Soviet Union, which has repeatedly warned both Britain 
and the United States of Japan’s aims in China and urged 
collaboration for peace in the Far East. 

The United States is preparing to dispatch marines to 
protect American interests in China. Secretary Hull has 
urged that Shanghai should not be made a theatre of war. 
Failure of the United States so far to invoke the “neutral- 
ity” act in the present situation seems to testify to a grow- 
ing realization of the real character of that act, which has 
played into the hands of the insurgents in Spain who con- 
tinue to get their military supplies from Germany and 
Italy, while preventing the Spanish loyalists from getting 
war materials. But this is not enough. American interests 
are so deeply involved that the people of America can feel 
secure only if the war itself is stopped. American marines 
in China, and no collective peace action, will not decrease 
the danger of war. Japan has violated the Nine-Power 
Treaty for the preservation of China’s territorial integrity, 
which was initiated by the United States. Why should not 
the United States insist on its enforcement? There is also 
the Kellogg Pact, “outlawing war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy,” initiated by the United States. Why should 
not its signatory nations be called upon to give this pact 
meaning, and insist on the withdrawal of Japanese troops 
and warships from Shanghai? 


The USSR Will Support All Moves for Peace 


NY collective plan for peace must include the Soviet 

Union which for years has advocated united action of 

the democratic nations of the world to preserve peace, and 

which has shown its readiness to participate in every move 
that might in any way contribute to world peace. 

On July 16 Secretary of State Cordell Hull issued a 
statement setting forth certain principles of international 
action necessary for the maintenance of world peace. The 
declaration stated that wars anywhere in the world would 
have an impact upon the fate of all countries and that there- 
fore treaties must be rigidly regarded, obligations main- 
tained, commercial barriers shattered and armaments re- 
duced. Copies of this statement were sent to other countries 
for comment, and the Soviet Union was one of the first to 
express its full support of the statement. Maxim Litvinov, 
Soviet Foreign Commissar, in answering the statement, said 
that it coincided with the general position of the Soviet 
Government on these questions. Mr. Litvinov’s reply 
reiterates the belief of the Soviet Government in the prin- 
ciples of the abstinence of all nations from the use of force 
in international conflicts and from interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other nations, the necessity for faithful 
observance of international agreements, the reduction of 
armaments, and outlines the persistent efforts made by the 
Soviet Government to achieve these ends. In conclusion, 
the reply gives assurance of the readiness of the Soviet 
Government to support any move for peace and to con- 
tribute its share to the general cause of international pacifi- 
cation. 
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OMMENTING on Secretary Hull’s anti-war state- 
ment, the Moscow Izvestia of August 11th, urges edi- 
torially that these principles of peace be translated into - 
definite action for peace. The editorial says in part: 

“The reports from Spain and North China show that in 
both these regions, where the aggressors have been having a 
free hand with the territory of other peoples, there is matur- 
ing a new series of major events. ... 

“Fascist diplomacy, expressed in each new statement by 
the Japanese militarists, is in glaring contradiction to the 
principles of stronger peace proclaimed in Secretary Hull’s 
statement. 

“No make-believe of non-intervention, no dreams about 
neutrality, no plans to allow. this privilege or that to the 
peace-breakers, and no attempts to divide the territories 
where the aggressors are most active into spheres of influence, 
can change the cardinal fact that aggression, once started, 
threatens all peace-loving countries, no matter what their 
attitude toward the aggressors, no matter what advances 
they make towards the aggressors. 

“A few score states want peace, but three states are forc- 
ing them into war. This is the fact that must be looked 
straight in the face... . 

“Tt is not enough to make a declaration- of general prin- 
ciples of peace, although such a declaration in itself is of very 

great value and deserves attention. 
“But what is still more important is to fight in a practical 
way to make the principles of peace a reality.” 


Strengthening Soviet-American Ties 


HE new Soviet-American commercial agreement which 
became effective on August 4th marks a step in ad- 
vance over the previous agreement and means a further 
strengthening of relations between the two countries. Soviet 
authorities are particularly pleased that the agreement ac- 
cords unconditional most-favored-nation treatment to the 
USSR. This means that the Soviet Union will have the 
benefit not only of all tariff concessions but of all other com- 
mercial privileges and advantages accorded to other countries. 
Under the previous twelve-months agreement the Soviet 
Union undertook to purchase in this country at least $30,- 
000,000 worth of goods. Actual purchases amounted to 
$37,100,000, the bulk of which was spent for machinery 
and equipment. The new agreement calls for Soviet pur- 
chases of $40,000,000 in this country during the coming 
year. No doubt this figure, too, will be exceeded. The 
Soviet Union has found the products of American manu- 
facturers eminently satisfactory and well suited to her 
needs, and America excels particularly in the manufacture 
of just those types of machinery, aviation equipment, pre- 
cision instruments and so on most needed by the Soviet 
Union. 

This agreement may thus be added to other recent events 
that have contributed to strengthening friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries. Chief among these have been the 
great transpolar flights of Soviet aviators, testified by the 
welcome accorded these heroic flyers, and the generous 
assistance given by the United States in the search for 
Levanevsky and his crew. Another was the recent visit of 
the United States Asiatic Squadron to Vladivostok, where 
they were warmly received both by the Soviet Pacific Fleet 
and the civilian population. Admiral Yarnell returned the 
hospitality accorded American navy-men, by entertaining 
Soviet officers, sailors, and civilians on the American flag- 
ship. May these events be an indication that the friendship 
between these two great nations will grow and strengthen 
to their mutual interests and for the furtherance of world 
peace, 








N June 20th, the first transpolar 

non-stop flight from Moscow to 
the United States was an accomplished 
fact. Pilots Valery Chkalov, Georgi 
Baidukov and Alexander Beliakov had 
taken their great single-engined ANT- 
25 monoplane from Moscow’s Shelkovo 
airport, directly over the North Pole 
camp established by Professor Otto 
Schmidt, to a safe landing in Vancou- 
ver, Washington. The whole world 
acclaimed the valor and skill of the 
Soviet airmen in guiding their plane 
so unerringly through the unknown 
spaces of the top of the world. There 
were, indeed, those who thought it a 
stunt and did not hesitate to say so, 
despite the minute and painstaking prep- 
arations which had been going on in 
the Soviet Union for some years. But 
it was no stunt. This flight was the 
inevitable result of the whole Soviet 
plan of Arctic development which has 
long included the idea of an air link 
over the Pole between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. It was 
a success not only because of the mas- 
terly way these three workers’ sons 
handled their plane, but because of the 
labor of the hands and brains of the 
Soviet workers and engineers who 
fashioned their motor and instruments, 
and helped in all their plans. 

Somewhat less than a month after 
the first flight, on July 12th, pilots 
Mikhail Gromov, Andrey Yumashev 
and Sergey Danilin took off from the 
same airport and brought the second 
ANT-25 type plane to a landing in 
San Jacinto, California, a flight of 6668 
miles, in 62 hours and 17 minutes; 
thereby confirming the pioneer flight 
that had preceded them and, inciden- 
tally, breaking by more than 1000 miles 
the non-stop long-distance record es- 
tablished in 1933 by the French flyers, 
Rossi and Codos. Public reaction here 
and abroad was immediate and enthu- 
siastic. No longer could such flights 
be considered in the stunt class. The 
newspapers were lavish in their praise 
of the heroism and the scientific fore- 
sight that had gone into the two spec- 
tacular flights. 

The Soviet Union had once more 
demonstrated the development and the 
progress of its aviation. People every- 
where were thrilled by the exploits of 
these men who had, after immense 
preparation and_ infinite precaution, 
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traversed a section of the earth that 
had for eons been a barrier between 
nations and a death-trap for the ven- 
turesome. Here fog and _ bottomless 
temperatures lay in wait for the ex- 
ploring pilots. Here they encountered 
trackless wastes, uncharted by man, 
expanses of ice and wilderness unpeo- 
pled and forbidding. ‘There were no 
radio-beacons to guide them; there were 
no landing fields; meteoric conditions 
offered no inducement to flight; mag- 
netic conditions near the North Mag- 
netic Pole silenced their radios for 
hours on end and played havoc with 
navigation. They came through. 

They came through, relying on their 
equipment and their skill, and neither 
failed them. They came through with 
a promise of more to come—with the 
promise of the establishment of a trans- 
polar route to the United States, shorter 
by 600 miles than any other; an air- 
way over which passengers, mail and 
freight might be transported between 
two great nations. They had demon- 
strated the feasibility of the route and 
the perfection of their equipment and 
their skill, and it was no great surprise 
to the world to learn, exactly one month 
later, on August 12th, that Sigismund 
Levanevsky, one of the Soviet Union’s 
greatest pilots, had left the same air- 
port near Moscow for still another 
scheduled flight to the United States. 

It was no great surprise, and it is 
doubtful if any human being, short of 
William Randolph Hearst or Adolph 
Hitler, wished anything less than a 
happy landing in Chicago or New York 
to the six Polar aviators flying the giant 
four-motored transport, URSS-N-209. 
It was their intention to follow their 
predecessors’ route to the North Pole, 
along the 58th meridian of longitude, 
and thence proceed to Fairbanks, Alas- 
ka, where they would refuel for the 
balance of the flight. “Tell them,” said 
Sigismund  Levanevsky, addressing 
American correspondents just before the 
take-off, “that we are making the flight 
in the hope of increasing our knowledge 
of Arctic weather conditions, but also 
to strengthen the profound friendship 
between the two countries. It will be 
hard for me to come down anywhere 
in the United States without finding 
some friends.” 

Levanevsky has many friends in the 
United States and some of them are 


WILL FOLLOW 
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Profoundly 
experienced in Polar flight, he had been 


hunting for him now. 


the first to make the attempt to 
span the Pole, in 1935, when his gov- 
ernment instructed him to return on 
account of a damaged oil line. ‘Two 
years before he won the admiration of 
Americans by his daring rescue of Jim- 
my Mattern, American round-the- 
world flier who had made a forced 
landing on the Kamchatka Peninsula 
in northeastern Siberia. Taking off 
from Khabarovsk, 2000 miles away 
Levanevsky made his rescue flight suc- 
cessfully under abysmal weather condi- 
tions, and then flew Mattern an addi- 
tional 600 miles to Nome, Alaska, 
across the Bering Strait. He won 
American admiration once again the 
following spring, when he assisted in 
the remarkable rescue of the ship’s com- 
pany of the Soviet vessel, Cheliushkin 
—104 men and women stranded on an 
ice-pack north of Siberia. A year ago 
this month he flew with his present 
navigator, Victor Levchenko, from Los 
Angeles to Moscow, via Fairbanks and 
Nome, Alaska, Big Tixie, Yakutsk, 
Krasnoyarsk and Sverdlovsk, 12,000 
miles in all—a difficult flight of great 
scientific importance. 

Two hours after Levanevsky and his 
crew (Kastanayev, co-pilot, Levchenko, 
Galkovsky, radio-operator, and Pobe- 
jimov and Godovikov, mechanics) 
crossed the North Pole in the four- 
motored N-209 on August 13th, he 
reported that one engine had gone dead ; 
that he had encountered and fought a 
60 mile-an-hour head-wind and tem- 
perature of 35 degrees below zero. 
There was storm and fog and ice. 
Twenty-eight hours then passed in si- 
lence, while thousands of radio-operat- 
ors on two continents listened for his 
signals. A United States Signal Corps 
station then reported that it had picked 
up a message on his wave-length: “No 
bearings...” it said, “. .. having 
trouble with . . . wave band.” That 
was all; the message could not be con- 
firmed, and subsequent messages re- 
ported by listeners in Moscow and on 
the North American continent have 
added nothing to the information of an 
anxiously waiting world, although there 
is hope in the fact that faint though 
indistinguishable signals on the wave- 
length of the Levanevsky plane have 
been repeatedly reported. 














There is no certainty of the fliers’ 
fate. They were known to have equip- 
ment and food that, in the event of a 
safe forced landing on the ice, would 
keep them alive six weeks. Their cour- 
age and resourcefulness is undoubted. 
The world awaits their rescue and 
while waiting, expeditions from both 
hemispheres have set out in search of 
them. 

All possible resources of the North- 
ern Sea Route Administration and other 
Soviet civilian and military forces have 
been mobilized for the rescue. From 
the Soviet Union Mikhail Vodopya- 
rov, Alexander Alexeyev and Vassily 
Molokov, who established the Papanin 
North Pole station, are flying north in 
three ANT-type planes. Pavel Golo- 
vin and the pilot Gratiansky are at 
Dickson Island, awaiting orders. The 
ice-breaker Krassin has been ordered 
(with four planes aboard) to proceed 
from the Far East to a point 100 miles 
north of Point Barrow, Alaska, and 
there to establish an airplane base. The 
steamer Mikoyan is crossing the Bering 
Sea with coal for the Krassin, where 
the pilot Zadkov will join the pilots 
on the vessel. The North Pole station 
has been made ready for planes from the 
Soviet Union and America. Altogether 
fifteen airplanes from the USSR and 
the United States are taking part in the 
rescue operations. 

From Los Angeles, Jimmy Mattern, 
drawn by his debt to Levanevsky and 
the far-flung comradeship of pilots, flew 
to Fairbanks, a distance of 2600 miles, 
in less than 14 hours. The veteran 
Alaskan ‘“‘mercy pilot,” Joe Crosson, is 
making exploration flights north from 
that point. To the east and west, 
S. E. Robbins and Clyde Armistead, 
and Murray Stewart and Paul Brewis 
are searching the wastelands of the Al- 
askan tundra. Armistead, by the way, 
was decorated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment for his part in the Cheliuskin 
rescue. Bob Randall of the Macken- 
zie Air Service in Edmonton, Alberta, 
flew to Aklavik and thence to Demar- 
cation Point, and is proceeding north to 
interrogate Eskimos on Barter Island, 
300 miles east of Point Barrow, who 
reported hearing airplane engines. A 
Ford tri-motor, piloted by Garland Lin- 
coln, will refuel Mattern’s heavy plane 
in the air. 

The celebrated Arctic explorer Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson, has been particularly 
active in helping to make arrangements 
for finding the lost flyers. The Explor- 
ers’ Club of New York, of which Mr. 


Stefansson is President, will coordinate 
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The plane in which Gromov, Yumashev and Danilin made their record flight 


all search activities. Mr. Stefansson 
feels a particularly close bond with 
these polar aviators because he was one 
of the first to advocate the possibility of 
camping on polar ice, and his experi- 
ence and writings have been of great 
value in Soviet Arctic development, It 
was with his help that arrangements 
were made by the Soviet Embassy to 
organize a rescue expedition headed by 
Sir Hubert Wilkins. For this purpose 
the two-engined flying boat “Guba,” 
which has a cruising range of 4,000 
miles and is said to be one of the finest 
craft ever equipped for long distance 
flying, was purchased. The chief pilot 
is Herbert Hollick-Kenyon, famous Ca- 
nadian flyer who was with Ellsworth 
on his antarctic expedition and has also 
flown with Wilkins. Sir Hubert plans 
to establish a base of operations at the 
mouth of the Coppermine River on the 
edge of the Arctic Ocean, and is pre- 
pared to continue flight operations for 
several months. The Canadian Air 
Force is cooperating with the expedi- 
tion, 


Everywhere, in both hemispheres, 
thousands are sitting day and night at 
short-wave sets, listening for some rec- 
ognizable message from the plane; on 
coast-guard cutters, in remote Siberian 
villages, in Northern Canada and along 
the Pacific Coast—for the daring and 
the accomplishment of these Soviet air- 
men has captured the imagination of 
the world, and the world would not 
willingly see such men perish. 

It is both an easy and a difficult 
thing to say, “But should they per- 
ish—”, yet it must be said. Should 
they perish there will be others to fol- 
low them, others who will follow the 
path of their flight from Moscow to 
the United States, and from the United 
States to Moscow, in regular, sched- 
uled flight with passengers and mail 
and freight. They will bring more 
than that from continent to continent: 
they will bring the name of Sigismund 
Levanevsky, and the names of his com- 
rades in flight, and they will bring “the 
profound friendship” that can exist be- 
tween two great nations linked in peace. 
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HE greatest harvest in history is 

being reaped here in the Soviet 
Union today. Drive through the steppe 
regions of the North Caucasus as I 
have done recently. Wherever you look 
the golden sea of grain reaches to the 
horizon under the blazing blue dome 
of the sky. Here, the flat stubble, where 
the harvesters and combines have 
passed. There, the ripe uncut grain rip- 
ples and gleams under the hot July 
winds. 

All but a very small part of the 
Soviet harvest this year will be gath- 
ered from these enormous fields of the 
collectives and state farms. A small 
plot is a rare sight. Only about one per 
cent of the whole Soviet land is still 
worked by individual peasants. Gone 
are those small weedy fields with their 
thin pathetic stalks of grain one used 
to see. These great fields of today are 
cared for with modern machinery. 
They are plowed deep and early with 
powerful tractors and the seeds sown 
in well cultivated land. The grain is 
cut and harvested by modern harvest- 
ing and threshing machinery. Over a 
hundred thousand combines speed the 
harvest operations, lessen the danger 
of loss from rain. For four years now, 
modern mechanized agricultural meth- 
ods have kept the grain harvest at an 
average figure of 90,000,000 metric 
tons, 10,000,000 more than it ever was 
in the best of the pre-war years. Even 
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last year, when weather conditions in 
some sections were so bad that they 
could only be compared with those of 
1891, the year of the worst famine in 
Russia’s history, the total crop fell only 
a little below this average. This means 
that famine has been vanquished from 
the Russian land. This year good 
weather conditions have combined with 
increased machinery and _ constantly 
improving methods to produce a record 
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crop on a very slightly extended sown 
area. 

It is estimated that the crop this year 
will go far beyond the last four years’ 
average, and reach from 110,000,000 
to 120,000,000 tons. 

The magnitude of this transforma- 
tion of Russian farming, which of 
course has been accompanied by a 
transformation of the farmer as well, 
can only be grasped against the back- 
ground of what existed before. 

We must remember that at the time 
of the October Revolution, only 30 
per cent of the population of Russia 
was literate and most of these were 
in the towns and cities. Eighty per cent 
of the population were peasants and 
about 90 per cent of them were illit- 
erate. 

The peasants, ignorant and supersti- 
tious, were so tied to the problem of 
getting a living that they had no time 
or energy left for acquiring culture, 
even had there been opportunties. In 
the earlier years of the revolution there 
was plenty of opportunity to see what 






the old Russian muzhiks were like. In 
1924-25 at Kemerovo, I saw them 
with their ikons and the priest with his 
holy water, marching up and down, 
singing and praying for rain in the dry 
season and for sunshine in the wet. At 
Maslov Kut in 1926-27, I saw them 
going out in the same manner with 
ikons and holy water, to fight the 


“sarancha” (the biblical locusts). The 
Bolsheviks put up a wonderful three 
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Above—S pring sowing by tractor on 
the Pakhta-Aral State Cotton Farm in 
Kazakstan. 


On the left, a group of older peasant 

women are working in a collective 

vegetable garden. The next picture 

shows the new generation. These are 

young milk-maids of the Lomonosov 

kolhoz, who have just been taken on 
an airplane ride. 


These are the “houses on wheels’ 


in which the field workers of the 
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The first of two articles describing the transformation of 
Russian agriculture, by an American farmer who has 
lived for fifteen years in the Soviet Union 


Above is a proud young tractor driver 

of the Buryat-Mongolian Autonomous 

Republic, situated in Siberia, East of 
Lake Baikal. 


A glimpse of the new cultural life on 
the farms of the USSR. This is an 
amateur orchestra organized by the 
farmers of the Thaelmann kolhoz in 
Azerbaidjan. The clean white beds 
are in the woman’s dormitory of a 
field camp on another collective. 


State Experimental-Training Farm, 
Verblud, live during the busy season 
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weeks’ battle against these same saran- 
cha with Paris Green, kerosene, gas 
and aeroplanes, and wiped them out; 
more than the priests and their holy 
water had been able to do in 300 years. 
I saw the peasants again setting out 
the ikon to save the house when the 
strawstack that adjoined it was on fire; 
the men of the house all drunk and the 
unbelievers meantime putting out the 
fire with water and plenty of hard 
work. I saw the priest blessing the 
germ-laden waters of the Kuma, too 
dirty and foul for bathing, and the 
peasants en masse, dipping them up in 
every sort of container and carrying 
them to their homes, a precious unfail- 
ing remedy for internal or external use 
for man and beast. 

The peasants’ tools were crude, 
mostly wooden and made at home. Ma- 
chines, when the peasant had any, were 
the very simplest and lacked all mod- 
ern labor-saving improvements. I have 
never seen a riding plow in Russia, 
but in 1925 in the cotton patches in 
the valley below Tiflis, 1 saw hundreds 















of the most primitive wooden plows 
such as were in use in Egypt at the 
time of the building of the pyramids. 
They jumped from these to the tractor 
without going through the intervening 
stages. Wagons without an ounce of 
iron in their constructions are still com- 
mon in the outlying timber districts. 

Mowing machines and binders were 
scarce, Most of the hay and grain were 
cut by hand with scythe or sickle. In 





the Rostov district there were a good 


many lobograkas (primitive reaping 
machines) on which a man sat behind 
the reel and pushed the grain off the 
platform in bunches, a terrific job on 
a hot July day. There were very few 
automatic rakes. 

Binding was done by hand if at all. 
With the Jobograka no binding was 
done, the grain was handled loose with 
a 10 to 15 per cent loss. In many places 
the threshing was done with flails, but 
60 to 70 per cent of the crop was trod- 
den out by oxen and thumped out by 
the six-leaved stone rollers they dragged 
round and round the dirt threshing 
floor over the spread out grain. Straw 
was gathered and the wheat winnowed 
out with special wooden forks, and the 
wheat finally cleaned by hand with 
ordinary fanning mills, often the only 
factory-made machine used in the whole 
process. As late as 1928 I saw wheat 
threshed in hundreds of places in the 
Northern Caucasus by this crude 
process. The few real threshers were 
of European make, without self-weigh- 
ers, self-feeders or strawstackers, even 
of the most primitive kind. 

Of pure-bred stock, there was next 
to none. Some few good horses, mostly 
ot light riding stock, came from the 
Northern Caucasus. Some Holstein 


cattle were bred northeast of Moscow 
and some Brown Swiss and Red Ger- 
man cattle in the Ukraine. 


The rest 
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were plain scrubs, or Kalmyks, a breed 
from the Caspian Steppe and neither 
beef nor milk stock. They were some- 
times used for plowing. 

The sheep were nearly all of the 
“fat tail” strain; sheep with sometimes 
as much as 10 to 15 pounds of fat near 
the base of their long tails. This was 
the only animal fat that many of the 
Mohammedans would permit them- 
selves to use. These sheep were 40 to 
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50 per cent black or dark brown, they 
were not large and they produced a 
light coat of very coarse, low-grade 
wool. 

The pigs were mostly of the light 
streamlined type, shaped more like 
some fish I have seen than like pigs. 
They were built for speed and often 
produced more bristles than meat. 
Bristles, formerly, were an important 
item of Russian commerce. The trade 
in them must have fallen off seriously, 
for the Yorkshire is not a good bristle 
producer. 

The chickens were just plain chick- 
ens, the jumbled result of a thousand 
crossings. They were mostly small, 
good hustlers and poor layers. There 
were no modern poultry farms that I 
could ever learn of. Even today 
among the kolhozniki with good leg- 
horns and up-to-date plants, the old 
idea still persists that there must be 
plenty of roosters with the hens or 
there will be no eggs. 

The cow, slightly bigger than a large 
dog, was kept in the entry-way in win- 
ter; the sheep alongside of her; the pig 
in one corner of the living room and 
the chickens, under the table or bed. 
They were the peasants’ sure alarm 
clock. 

The peasant’s lands were usually in 
three separate plots, often situated 5 
to 15 miles from each other and from 
the village in which he lived. He loaded 





implements, water, food, bedding and 
family, not forgetting the cow, pig and 
chickens, onto his wagon, went out to 
his land and lived there under the open 
sky while he plowed, planted, culti- 
vated and harvested. Naturally the 
quality of his work was no higher than 
the mode of his living. An unreason- 
ably large part of his time, which he 
usually spent in sleeping, was wasted 
on the road behind a pair of snail pace 
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oxen, between the village and his mis- 
erable little plots of ground. 

This is what the Bolsheviks had on 
their hands in the country districts as 
late as 1928-29. Obviously Socialism 
could not be built on such a system of 
agriculture, nor with such human ma- 
terial. The whole system of agricul- 
ture, and the peasant himself had to be 
made over. In America and other coun- 
tries, machinery had solved the prob- 
lem of getting a living for those who 
owned it. But the Russian peasants, 
extremely poor, after eight years of 
foreign and civil wars, could never hope 
to buy that machinery individually, 
nor use it on their tiny scattered hold- 
ings if they could buy it. Only by con- 
solidating their holdings into large col- 
lective farms, which physically, was 
very easily done, because there was 
hardly a fence and but very few build- 
ings on the whole Russian steppe to in- 
terfere, and by clubbing their resources, 
could they buy the machinery. Their 
big consolidated holdings on level, or 
at the most, slightly rolling ground, 
gave them the best place in the world 
to utilize that machinery to the limit. 

Lenin and Stalin saw from the start, 
that the way to bring a better life and 
culture to the peasantry and to fit them 
for socialism was through collectiviza- 
tion on the widest possible scale. They 
saw further, that it would be possible 
te make socialism a stable, permanent 
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institution, only with the peasanis 
whole-heartedly behind it because of 
their collective interests in the coop- 
erative farms, instead of being luke- 
warm to socialism or whole-heartedly 
against it because of their individual 
interests in their private holdings. 
Shortly after the Revolution, there 
were some hundreds of agricultural 
communes organized to feel out the 
way, so to speak, for our advance in 


agriculture. Perhaps 30 to 40 per cent 
still exist and nearly all of these are 
well-to-do or rich communes now. But 
most of these early experiments failed 
from lack of experience in manage- 
ment, lack of capital or more often 
because they did not take sufficient ac- 
count of the individual needs and de- 
sires of their members. In the communes 
the members live in large central com- 
munity houses, eat in the common din- 
ing room and they have no individual 
garden plots, cows, sheep, pigs or poul- 
try for their private needs, but get all 
their food products from the com- 
mune’s common fund. 

The high percentage of failures 
among the communes and the better 
results obtained with the much more 
loosely organized collective farms de- 
cided the Soviet leaders that the latter 
was the form of organization that the 
condition of the peasants demanded. 
In these farms the land is held in com- 
mon, the machinery, livestock, and all 
the processes of production are col- 
lectivized, while the members con- 
tinue to live in their own homes, eat at 
their own table and have a garden plot, 
cow, sheep, pigs and poultry for their 
own maintenance. 


From the death of Lenin in 1924 





Left to right—Kolhoz milkmaids who are studying 

to enter an agricultural college—rest day on a col- 

lective farm in Chapayevka, Ukraine—harvesting 
on a Buryat-Mongolian kolhoz 


1928, progress rode the tortoise 
throughout Russia and most conspicu- 
ously in agriculture. There were 
neither men, money nor machinery 
with which to reconstruct agriculture. 
Heavy industry had to be attended to 
first. At that period, when we were not 
yet solidly enough on our feet to feed 
ourselves without the kulaks’ grain, 
and when collectivization would have 


(Continued on page 26) 
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AM sitting up in my room in the 
Hotel New Moscow. From my 
window I look out upon the Moscow 
River, with the gilded domes of the 
Kremlin gleaming on my left. On my 
right looms the huge dome of another 
impressive building, monument to one 
of the dominant institutions of Tsar- 
ist Russia. It is a monument to prosti- 
tution. 

That was never its official name, of 
course. Built by order of Catherine 
the Great, perhaps as a vague ges- 
ture of atonement, this castle-like 
structure was designed as a home for 
unmarried mothers. Throughout the 
days of the empire its halls werc 
always crowded, for instead of trying 
to check the evil which made this 
refuge necessary, the imperial govern- 
ment actually encouraged prostitution 
by regulating it as a state-controlled 
industry, protected by the police and 
blessed by the church. 

But that was all before 1917. Today 
Great Catherine’s ghost, wandering 
through this palatial memorial to the 
vices of her era, would fail to recognize 
her handiwork. For not a single un- 
married mother would she find there, 
not a single nameless baby. In their 
place are modern offices and busy work- 
ers, for Catherine’s monument to pros- 
titution is now the headquarters of the 
trade unions of the USSR. 

No, the prostitutes and their children 
have not been kicked out into the cold. 
Under the Soviet Union they have sim- 
ply ceased to exist. Prostitution, with 
its inevitable fruits of disease and ille- 
gitimacy, has practically vanished. The 
Moscow that in 1913 had 20,000 pros- 
titutes has now not more than 200, al- 
though in the interim the city’s popula- 
tion has more than doubled. 

This amazing transformation can be 
credited partly to courageous planning 
and action and partly to the very nature 
of socialism. With an organization 
of society that provides adequate em- 
ployment for all, removes artificial bar- 
riers to marriage, and gives women 
equal opportunities with men, the fac- 
tors which cause prostitution are re- 
moved, and the evil itself gradually dis- 
appears. But the new Russia of 1917, 
burdened with the old regime’s heritage 
of venereal disease and its army of con- 
firmed prostitutes, could not wait for 
the gradual processes of evolution to 
take their course. To prevent this evil 
heritage from infecting seriously the 
moral and physical health of the Soviet 
Union required prompt scientific plan- 
ning and energetic action. 





AN ANCIENT EVIL DIES 


Former prostitutes applying for 

entrance to the Moscow Prophy- 

lactorium, where they receive 

training for jobs as useful 
citizens 


In the waiting room of the 
medical department in one of 


the Moscow  Prophylactoria 
where the girls receive regular 
treatment 


A graduate of the prophylac- 
torium who has been restored 
to normal, happy life, at home 


with her husband and child 








By JULIAN D. HAMLIN, D.D. 


Today, inspecting the last of Mos- 
cow’s prophylactoria and interviewing 
its directress, I learned of the effective 
form which this planning and action 
had taken. 

Two main lines of action were 
necessary: the checking of venereal dis- 
ease and the reformation of old Rus- 
sia’s hordes of prostitutes (estimated at 
over two million in 1913). The fight 
against venereal disease required first 
of all the training of thousands of 
properly equipped medical specialists. 
This, together with the development of 
an intelligent popular attitude toward 
such disease, could not be accomplished 
without long and patient ground work. 
Now, however, this ground work is 
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bearing ample fruit. Recent surveys in 
many districts have revealed that preva- 
lence of syphilis among the population 
has been reduced to a tiny fraction of 
its former appalling figures. 

Even more dramatic has been the 
regeneration of the former prostitutes. 
In the early nineteen-twenties the 
Soviets devised the plan of establishing 
prophylactoria where prostitutes might 
live, work, and receive modern medical 
treatment. Women were not forced to 
enter these institutions. Admission was 
entirely voluntary, but conditions and 
opportunties there were made so in- 
teresting and attractive that few pros- 
titutes cared to remain outside. Each 

(Continued on page 31) 



























SOVIET AGRICULTURE 
MOVES NORTH 


HE centigrade thermometer in 

Port Igarka seems at first sight to 
be hung carelessly upside down. Yet 
the mercury bulb is at the bottom near 
the sixtieth degree below zero or freez- 
ing. And the top third of the gradu- 
ated glass tube registers heat up to 
thirty degrees only. You shiver a bit, 
realizing that you are in the frigid zone 
where the mercury is well below freez- 
ing most of the year. Only during the 
brief summer does it get warm enough 
to thaw a few feet of the earth’s frozen 
surface so that the soil can be tilled at 
the Igarka State Farm. 

Furthermore the isothermic pole of 
cold of the Eastern Hemisphere in Ver- 
khoyansk, Yakutia, where temperatures 
of 90 degrees below zero Fahrenheit 
have been recorded, is near the same 
parallel as Igarka. However, Khatang 
in the Taimyr Peninsula between Igar- 


Reading from left to right the pic- 
tures show—A scientific worker of 
the Khibinsk Institute of Plant Cul- 
ture, Murmansk District, crossing 
potatoes to secure a more rapid- 
maturing variety—The frames and 
hothouses of the Khibinsk Institute 
—The “Northernmost Cow in the 
World,” who.seems to keep contented 
on the shores of Yugor Strait, 70° 
_ North latitude—Cabbage for arctic 
workers, grown on a Murmansk State 
farm — Tomatoes grown beyond the 
Arctic Circle—Clover growing in the 
marshy soil of the experimental fields 
of the Khibinsk Institute 


ka and Verkhoyansk but farther to the 
north, is near the northernmost forests 
in the world, yet has had summers so 
warm that people could swim in the 
Khatang River. Siberia is noted for 
having the coldest winter and the 
warmest summer in the world for simi- 
lar northern latitudes. 

The Yenesei also influences agricul- 
ture in Igarka. Some of its waters 
arise from thawing glaciers in the 
Sayan Mountains, pick up a few cal- 
ories of heat on their long journey 
northward and spend them in melting 
icebergs in the Kara Sea. These river 


ip 


waters, running from ice to ice, are 
nowhere very warm, but constantly re- 
freshed from the South, they maintain 
a mean yearly temperature above freez- 
ing, except for the surface ice. The 
mean yearly temperature of the air, 
however, is below freezing. Hence the 
ground in Igarka city thaws only five 
feet deep in summer, but the soil of the 
farm located on the island, a good part 
of which is inundated by spring flood 
waters, thaws as many as twenty feet. 

A long time ago scientists began to 
dig in the lower Yenesei basin for 
mammoth carcasses frozen in ice. The 
frozen peat bogs and rich coal deposits 
in this part of the world where the 
earth’s crust is frozen as many as eight 
hundred feet deep, indicate that before 
the Glacial Age these vast barren lands 
which are now the home of the rein- 
deer, the white hare and the Arctic fox, 


were once covered with a dense jungle 
of vegetation through which lumbered 
strange and ferocious animals. The 
former scientists were interested in 
what had died in the Arctic; Soviet 
scientists are interested in what can be 
made to live there. They have re- 
stored to life crustaceans and algea 
which lay in a state of anabosis for cen- 
turies in eternally frozen soil. Like- 
wise they till the surface soil in Igarka 
and other places to restore its lost 
vegetative powers. 

“The tundra soil is lifeless and bar- 
ren. It was never tilled before,” said 


M. M. Khrennikova, woman agrono- 
mist, head of the experimental fields at 
the Igarka state farm. She was speak- 
ing to a group of foreign seamen who 
had come over to the island on an ex- 
cursion arranged by the International 
Seamen’s club: in Igarka. Having 
joined the group I saw the greenhouses 
ir: which cucumbers and tomatoes are 
grown indoors. We were shown out- 
door frames of growing lettuce, kohl- 
rabi, strawberries and apple trees which 
clung to moss beds like Arctic berry 
vines. We saw fields of potatoes, 
onions, turnips, beets, wheat, barley, 
oats, all growing outdoors on_ soil 
which had never been tilled before. 
Not only were vegetables raised but 34 
of the herd of 140 milch cows had been 
born and reared in Igarka. Some of 
them yield up to 22 litres of milk daily. 
How has the land been made fertile? 


“Mineral fertilizer alone does not 
make the land fertile. Animal manure 
is needed,” explained Khrennikova. 
“We cleared 222 acres of land last year 
but for lack of fertilizer did not put it 
under cultivation. While enough hay 
can be cut from the meadows along the 
river here to provide fodder for 20,000 
head of livestock, we plan an immedi- 
ate increase of our herd to 990 head. 
This will provide the manure needed 
to increase our acreage.” While tak- 
ing us about the fields, Khrennikova 
said: “You see our five potato plots 
here. We are searching for the potato 
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By 
ANDREW J. STEIGER 


which will grow best here where the 
vegetation period lasts from 75 to 90 
days. In one we vary the type of seed 
potato, in another the fertilizer, in the 
third the method of cultivation, in the 
fourth the depth of planting, in the 
fifth we test frost resistance of various 
potatoes. We carry out similar experi- 
ments with grain crops and other vege- 
tables, 


min-containing foods plagues of scurvy 
break out every year. Last year there 
was not one case of scurvy. As the 
farm goes from success to success, scurvy 
retreats, losing its pestilential grip on 
the new Arctic city. 

Experiments carried out by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in Alaska 
at latitudes more to the south than 
Igarka have also shown that vegetables 
and certain grain crops can be raised in 
the zone of eternally frozen soil. The 
Soviet Union however is raising vege- 
tables on Dixon Island, about 500 miles 
north of Igarka on the 73rd degree 
nerth, so far north that neither insects 
nor germs remain alive to breed and 
multiply, to serve and pester man. 
How it is done was explained to me 
by a Soviet agronomist who had been 


“Up here we have to do everything -working there for two years. He said 


to speed up vegetation. Of course it 
is true that during the early summer, 
especially in July, the sun shines prac- 
tically 24 hours a day and plants grow 
four to ten times faster than in the 
south. But we lose much light because 
we cannot plant sooner. Now, I 
worked for ten years in the Khibin 
State Farm near Murmansk. It is also 
on the 67th parallel of north latitude, 


but there, because of the warm Gulf 
Stream the snow melts and the ground 
thaws out earlier. They get a ten-day 
start on us and get better crop yields. 
We are planning to speed up the spring 
thaw by shovelling the snow off the 
fields.” The farm manager explained 
that the farm was established in 1930 
to provide cheap and healthful food 
stuffs for Igarka workers. It is diffi- 
cult and expensive to transport fresh 
green-stuffs to Igarka, more than 1,000 
miles from a railroad, especially in 
winter when the river is frozen. But 
if the Arctic workers are not fed vita- 
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“Our windmill supplied us last winter 
with 10,000-kw of electric energy 
which was used to heat and light the 
greenhouse during the polar night. In 
summer during the polar day when the 
sun shines continuously for three 
months we need no artificial light or 
heat. We then plant additional crops 
in our five outdoor frames. The unin- 
terrupted light makes a crop of cucum- 


bers ripen in seven days and does not 
impair the plant. But the carrots, rad- 
ishes, cabbages and kohlrabi grow out 
into leaf and form no roots. Hence, 
we create an artificial night by cover- 
ing the frames with canvas for eight 
hours of the twenty-four. We grow 
a crop of carrots in forty days. 
“Another problem we have is soil. 
Dixon Island is of rock formation. The 
surface soil is so barren that only moss 
and three sorts of scentless flowers 
grow in summer. The soil that we 
use is composed of 40 per cent Dixon 
soil, 30 per cent of soil transported 





from the south, and 30 per cent fer- 
tilizer, largely animal manure and hu- 
man excrement. We have fifteen cows, 
eight horses and twenty pigs. The 
cows and pigs are slaughtered during 
the winter to feed the colony of win- 
terers. Winter and summer we eat 
green stuffs grown on Dixon Island. 
“As insects do not breed in the Arc- 
tic, we have no bees to pollinate the 
cucumbers and other plants. Hence 
we do this tedious work by hand. One 
might say that when the hurricanes of 
snow are howling in the Polar night 
outside, we are literally busy as bees 
inside going from flower to flower.” 
The development of the Northern 
Sea Route made it necessary to create 
these new Arctic centers where scien- 
tific farming is developed to make them 
habitable. Why and how did the 
nomad natives make their homeland in 
these vast trackless barren lands where 
it takes decades for reindeer-moss and 
lichens to grow one inch high? 
Living in the Far North where vege- 
tables were not grown, the diet of the 
natives who had to live on the flesh of 
fish and fowl and wild beasts gave rise 
to much speculation. Giles Fletcher, 
one of the earliest Englishmen to live 





in Moscow, being sent there as Ambas- 
sador of Queen Elizabeth, advanced in 
his book “Of the Russe Common 
Wealth” the opinion that they were 
called “Samoyeds” (which means self- 
eaters) because in ancient times they 
were cannibals and ate each other. 
This idea he believed the more readily, 
because they eat all sorts of raw meat 
and even carrion, so he writes. ‘These 
ideas are in a class with the fabricated 
travels of de Mandeville. Neverthe- 
less the name Samoyed stuck to these 
people, like that of Eskimo, a corrupted 
(Continued on page 28) 
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DARK-SKINNED man _ with 

high cheek bones and a gray beard 
sat on the grass. In his hands was a 
dombra, the ancient wooden instrument 
with strings made of sinews. He 
touched the strings and sang. The 
saffron yellow lights of the dawn 
flooded the steppe. The man sang of the 
twilight of the scented herbs, of the 
wide spaces of the steppe. He made up 
the words as he sang and accompanied 
his own song. 

From the huts people came out to 
listen to the song about nature which 
the man was improvising. But he was 
not able to finish his song. In the dis- 
tance a red cloud of dust appeared. The 
khan and his followers came galloping 
up. The singer was bound and at the 
order of the khan, his nose was gouged 
out. Perhaps the sinner was a criminal? 
No. His only crime was that he sang. 
The cruel punishment meted out for 
singing varied. Noses were torn off. 
Eyes were blinded. Tongues were cut 
out. Some were whipped to death. To 
sing was not permitted by the law. 
Nor to dance. Nor to give theatrical 
performances, Nor to play any instru- 
ment. 

In this way, Kazakstan lived for 500 
years. 

Kazakstan with its steppes and 
mountains covers an enormous terri- 
tory, considerably larger than the total 
area of France, Germany and Poland. 
The Central Asian plain in which 
Kazakstan lies, between the shores of 
the Caspian Sea and the Chinese fron- 
tier, was the arena of important his- 
torical events. Here the nations laid 
their roads from Asia into Europe. 
Here lay the empire of the Huns, later 
that of the Sanbi, and still later, the 
great Mongolian Empire rose, flour- 
ished and declined. 

From here, Jenghis Khan and Tam- 
erlane made their gory raids. Five 
hundred years ago, the nomad tribes 
wandering through these steppes and 
mingling with the Mongols created the 
nation of the Kazaks. 

In the beginning, the Kazak people 
were ruled by their own khans and sul- 
tans. Then they were conquered by the 
Russian emperor in whose crown Ka- 
zakstan was just such a pearl as is India 
in the crown of the King of England. 

Kazakstan is a land of wonders. 
Eternal snows, blue glaciers, emerald 
alpine pasture-lands, forests, jungles, 
the wide spaces of the steppes, arid 
deserts, orchards, cotton and rice fields, 
beautiful rivers and mountain lakes— 
these form the scenery of Kazakstan. 
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A grain eleva- 

tor in Alma- 

Ata, Capital of 
Kazakstan 
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THE ART OF 


KAZAKSTAN 


Tigers, panthers, boars, antelopes, 
bears, aurochs are found in the coun- 
try, as well as thousands of land and 
water-fowl. Oil, gold, zinc, copper, 
coal, silver, nickel, antimony are hid- 
den in its bowels. All these riches were 
nearly untouched, Tsarism was not able 
and did not wish to make the region 
prosperous. The six million Kazaks, 
inhabiting this “Russian India” were 
mostly wild, nomad people. The Rus- 
sian colonizers and their own feudal 
lords condemned this talented people 
to a low level-of culture, poverty and 
extinction, “If a poor man buys an 
egg he will find no yolk in it,” runs 
a proverb of the Kazak people. 

Up till 1920, only one or two per- 
cent of the people were literate. The 


Kazak songs, 
legends, and 
folklore have 
been handed 
down from gen- 
eration to gen- 
eration 


Kazak people had no literature of 
their own, did not have the right to 
attend schools, did not know what a 
theater was, had no orchestras, chor- 
uses or ballets. The least growth of 
national culture was cruelly prose- 
cuted, 

But art is indestructible. 

Noses were torn out for singing, but 
still the people sang haunting songs. 
Men were whipped for dancing but the 
people danced on the steppes, far 
from their oppressors. Music was for- 
bidden by the law, but the people com- 
posed melodious tunes full of profound 
feeling. —The theater was denounced, 
but in the national games lay the em- 
bryo of theatrical forms, mass acts were 
performed, a wonderful puppet thea- 
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By K. ALTAISKY 


Examples of 
Kazak ceramic 
work shown at 
the exhibition 
of Kazak Art in 
Moscow 


An account of the cultural awakening of Kazakstan, once a vast 
primitive land inhabited by semi-nomadic people, now a thriving 
region which under the new Constitution has become one of the 


Constituent Republics of the USSR 


ter grew up. Art lived, only it lived 


* underground, in the “folklore” stage. 


Melodies were not written in notes, 
they were kept in the memories of the 
people. Songs, legends, folklore, were 
handed down orally from generation 
to generation; the methods of the pup- 
pet theatre were handed down from 
father to son, from grandfather to 
grandchild. 
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There is a beautiful Kazak legend 
woven about the love-story of the 
youth Korpesh and the beautiful Bayan. 
This song means to the Kazaks what 
the “Song of the Niebelungen”’ does to 
the German people, or the “Kalevala” 
to the Scandinavian nations, and the 
Kazaks have many such legends. The 
musician Zatayevich has collected and 
written down over 2,000 melodies cre- 


Dzhandobekoyr, 
“Honored Artist of 
the Republic,” lead- 
ing actor in the 
Kazak Play “Kiz 
Lhibek,” (“The 
Silken Girl’) 


ated by the Kazaks. Romain Rolland, 
hearing the Kazak melodies, was 
amazed by their pathos and strength. 

In the 14th century, lived the 
legendary Kazak singer Asan Kaigy. 
All his life this peculiar Don Quixote 
of art sought the “zher-uyuk’’—the 
magic land without oppression or sor- 
row. 

“Where is the hero,” asked Asan 
Kaigy, “who will saddle the swiftest 
and strongest camel and will find the 
zher-uyuk, the land of peace and joy? 
The land where life is so happy and 
safe that even a little gray sparrow 
can lay an egg on the back of a ram 
and the ram will carry it carefully 
until the little sparrows are hatched ” 

This dream of a golden age runs 
through all the legends and songs of 
the Kazak peoples. 

The Tsarist policy of Russification 
was based on the theory that the Kazak 
peoples could not create their own 
government and culture, that the 
Kazaks must adopt an alien culture 
and merge into the Russian people. 

The last sixteen years have upset this 
theory. According to the new Constitu- 
tion of the USSR, Kazakstan enters 
the constellation of Soviet republics as 
an independent republic with equal 
rights. The steppes, deserts and wild 
mountains of Kazakstan have in these 
sixteen years been transformed into a 
flourishing land with a modern indus- 
try and rich agriculture. , 

During the past ten years, over four 
billion rubles have been invested in 
the national economy of Kazakstan. 
The steppe plateau has been cut 
through by the iron trunk-lines of the 
Turksib (Turkish-Siberian Railway). 
The lead of Chimkent, the coal of 
Karaganda, the oil of Emba, the Koun- 
rad copper, Kempersai nickel, the gold 
and silver of the Altai, which have 
lain untouched through the ages, have 
become the industrial output of Kazak- 
stan, Giants of industry have sprung 
up in the steppes and mountains. 

Kazakstan has taken its place as one 
of the richest cotton, grain and live- 
stock bases of the Soviet Union. 

The nomad tribesman of yesterday 
has become an industrial worker. 

In 1920, only one to two per cent 
of the people were literate and by 1935 
this figure had increased to nearly 70 
per cent. The Kazaks did not possess 
a single theatre or cinema of their own. 
At present, the republic has 22 national 
theatres (not counting Russian ones), 
834 cinemas, many theatrical studios, 


(Continued on page 18) 
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technicums, schools. In the course of 
1935 alone, there were published in 
Kazakstan 136 books of fiction, in ad- 
dition to periodicals, scientific, politi- 
cal and economic literature and text- 
books. The total circulation of books 
published in the Kazak language in 
1935 amounted to three million copies. 
Russian and world classics, including 
Pushkin, Shakespeare, Gogol, Moliere, 
Tolstoy, Firdousi, Gorky and Goethe 
have been translated into the Kazak 
language. Instead of one newspaper 
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in 1913, 135 are now being published 
in Kazakstan. 

Kazak theaters present not only 
translated plays but also Kazak plays. 
Kazak literature has brought forward 
a number of writers, poets and play- 
wrights who have become famous not 
only in Kazakstan but throughout the 
Soviet Union, such as_ Seifullina, 
Jambul, Jansugurov, Auezov and 
others. For the first time, an orches- 
tra, ballet and opera have been formed 
and music is being written. 

In the summer of 1936 three hun- 
dred Kazak actors, musicians, com- 
posers, writers, and artists came to 
Moscow for ten days, by special train 
from Alma-Ata. For the first time in 
their history, the Kazak people dem- 
onstrated their art on a world stage. 

Samples of Kazak literature were 
printed in Moscow magazines and 
newspapers. A short anthology of Ka- 
zak poetry was published and another 
of song. 

Special attention was attracted by 
the 90-year old, gray-haired, bronze- 
cheeked singer Jambul, in his fur cap, 
brocade robe and an ancient dombra in 
his hands. The songs of Jambul, 
printed in the best newspapers and 
magazines of the country have now be- 
come famous throughout the USSR. 

The Kazaks brought a remarkable 
exhibition to Moscow. Nearly forty 
pictures magnificently portrayed the na- 
ture, life and history of the republic. 

Special success was won by the can- 
vas of Khludov, entitled ‘““The Rider.” 
The picture portrays the faint outlines 
of the Tian-Shan mountains, hidden in 
blue mist. Far away, a shimmer of blue 
water is seen. In the forefront of the 
picture lies the steppe, with its grasses 
and flowers. Through the steppe gallops 
a camel carrying a rider with a whip 
in his hand. The bright, transparent, 
tones of the picture convey the poetry 
of the Kazak land. It seems, that the 
legendary Asan Kaigy still gallops 
through the world in search of the 
promised land zher-uyuk. .. . 

In addition to pictures, the exhibi- 
tion presented a rich display of carpets, 
pitchers, domestic articles, implements 
of war and hunting, women’s orna- 


A Kazak collective farmer at 
home in his felt tent. As the 
Kazak people become absorbed 
in the new settled life of indus- 
try and agricilture which has 
replaced their old nomadic 
ways, these tents are being re- 
placed by modern dwellings 
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ments and so on. Kazak carpets with 
their geometrical designs are very pic- 
turesque. Crimson, blue, white and yel- 
low predominate in them. There were 
also beautiful saddles and_ harness, 
decorated with silver and enamel, 
bracelets, thimbles, belts, and so on. 
Over 400 copies of Kazak books gave 
an idea of the growing cultural de- 
mands of the Kazak people. 

Two plays and the final concert in 
Moscow were a real triumph of Kazak 
art. The medical drama ‘“Kyz-Zhibek”’ 
(The Silken Girl), based on a na- 
tional poem of the same name, was 
written by the Kazak playwright 
Musrepov. ‘This is a tale about the 
Kazak Romeo and Juliet. The play 
carries us back to the time of the Ka- 
zak khans, noted for the rough and 
unbridled rule and power of the feudal 
lords. Kyz-Zhibek is full of Kazak 
tunes created by the people themselves. 
The colors of the performance, the 
music and the acting of the players 
merge into one unified, superb specta- 
cle. 

The second play shown by the Ka- 
zaks in Moscow is called “Zhalbyr” 
and depicts the Kazak rebellion against 
the Russian tsar in 1916. Against the 
background of the struggle of the peo- 
ple for freedom, the play shows the 
fate of individuals meeting and part- 
ing during the struggle. Friendship and 
love, nobility and treachery, courage 
and cunning, heroic feats and treason 
are shown in simple expressive por- 
traits. The staging and music of 
“Zhalbyr” are more austere than that 
of “Kyz-Zhibek,” but the direct voice 
of the people is heard here too. 

In the final concert, Moscow saw 
and heard the national village holiday, 
in which carnival, chorus, the long- 
drawn out national songs, a costumed 
national ballet-play ‘““The Hares and 
the Golden Eagle,” followed each 
other. Full of passion, skill and cour- 
age were the dance of the Kazak shep- 
herds, the playing of the great orches- 
tra of native instruments, the perform- 
ances of the ballet-dancers, the competi- 
tion of the improvisors, and finally, the 
ensemble of the entire troupe of three 
hundred, singing the ‘“Zhasya-syn,” a 
song dedicated to Stalin. 

Moscow gave the Kazaks a stormy 
ovation. The leaders of the Party and 
Government attended performances 
and the concert four times. The tri- 
umph of the Kazak artists was clim- 
axed with a reception in the Kremlin 
where the best artists were awarded or- 
ders. 
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AGNITOGORSK is one of 

the new giants of Soviet heavy 
industry which has been created dur- 
ing the first and second five year plans. 
The plant, the largest metallurgical 
unit in Europe, stands in the middle of 
a barren steppe, on the immediate site 
of one of the richest iron ore deposits 
which has ever been discovered. The 
city of nearly a quarter of a million 
inhabitants, has grown up during the 
last eight years in a place which was 


’ previously inhabited by semi-nomadic 


Bashkir and Kirghiz herders. The 
city is becoming a cultural center; 
there are fifty schools, half a dozen 
higher educational institutions, and a 
number of theatres, motion picture 
houses, athletic clubs, parks and simi- 
lar organizations. The administrative 
and technical leaders of the plant of 
the city are mostly young and enthusi- 
astic Soviet workers and _ technicians, 
working loyally for the successful con- 
struction and operation of the Magni- 
togorsk plant. 

And yet it has been obvious for years 
that there were also people in Magni- 
togorsk who were consciously or uncon- 
sciously working to disrupt and dis- 
organize the work of the plant, and 
occasionally the results of their work 
were visible. 

For instance there was one rolling 
mill ordered from Germany, and deliv- 
ered in 1933. When the mill was as- 
sembled it was discovered that the ca- 
pacity of the soaking pits (furnaces 
used to heat up the billets which pass 
through the mill) was only one-third 
the capacity of the mill itself. This 
meant that the output of the mill 
would be limited to a third of what it 
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FOOTNOTE 


TO THE TRIALS 


might have been until new furnaces 
were constructed, and their construc- 
tion was difficult and expensive. Some 
Soviet engineer in Magnitogorsk had 
ordered this mill, had gone over all the 
plans and drawings, and yet had 
“failed to see” technical shortcomings 
which meant millions of rubles loss. 
There were other such examples 
which were difficult to attribute solely 
to the “stupidity” of the people in- 
Above — The dam 
across the Ural 
river near the city 
of Magnitogorsk, 
which forms a vast 
water reservoir to 


supply both the 
plant and the city. 


A powerful crane 
bringing a bucket 
of metal to one of 
the open hearth 
furnaces of Magni- 
togorsk, greatest 
iron and steel plant 
in Europe. 


volved. And besides this there was a 
very definite opinion held by many 
rank and file workers as well as by 
many engineers that various aggregates 
of the plant, while they were not work- 
ing badly (in some cases they even 
surpassed their theoretically possible 
ouputs), were not working nearly as 
productively as they could be made to 
work if Stakhanovite methods were in- 
troduced everywhere, and all organiza- 
tional shortcomings eliminated. 

This was more or less the situation 
in the coke plant with which the writer 
was connected for some time as a for- 
eign worker. ‘The plant as a whole 
worked well, the coke cost less than in 
most plants in the U.S.S.R. The plant 
made a small profit every month, and 
the quality and quantity of the produce 
came up to the standards which were 
set by the People’s Commissariat of 
Heavy Industry in Moscow. The di- 
rector of the plant, Shevchenko, had 
an excellent record, was a member of 
the Party, and of the District Party 
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committee, and was considered by 
everyone as being a loyal, hard work- 
ing, and sincere communist, though it 
was noted that he was often a little 
rough in his handling of people, and 
just a trifle lax in financial accuracy. 
The very luxurious life that he led at 
home was overlooked by most in view 
of the fact that he spent most of his 
time in the plant, shoulder to shoulder 
with the pipe fitters and the laborers 





working away at the production of 
coke and by-products. 

Then about a year ago there was an 
explosion which cost several people 
their lives and the causes of which 
seemed impossible to ascertain. Shev- 
chenko was on the spot right up to the 
time of the explosion, and was doing 
everything he could, apparently, to re- 
pair the broken gas line which threat- 
ened dangerous results, but a few sec- 
onds before the explosion actually took 
place he left the building, and was un- 
hurt. 

The investigation of the affair led 
nowhere. It was obvious afterwards 
that the machinery should have been 
stopped before the explosion, and that 
everyone had more or less lost their 
heads at the time, but it was impossible 
on the basis of the technological evi- 
dence to accuse anyone of deliberate 
wrecking. 

At one of the meetings held shortly 
after the explosion to try to ascertain 

(Continued on page 29) 
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York. 


Question: A friend of ours recently 
returned from a visit to the Soviet 
Union, criticized some of the new 
houses and even public buildings there. 
This person was generally well im- 
pressed and is sympathetic to the Soviet 
Union. What is the real situation? 
B. J. and A. J., Portland, Oregon. 


Answer: The critical attitude of 
your friend is shared by many persons 
both within and without the USSR 
who are authorities in this field. In the 
month of June the All-Union Congress 
of Architects was held in Moscow, at 
which Congress much criticism of the 
work of architects and building indus- 
try was voiced. A resolution adopted 
by that Congress pledges the architec- 
tural profession to improve the designs 
and construction of both dwelling and 
public buildings of all kinds. While 
this Congress noted the important 
achievements of Soviet architecture and 
civil engineering such as the architec- 
tural design and building of the Mos- 
cow Subway stations, the structures 
along the Moscow-Volga Canal, and 
some of the new buildings for work- 
ers, it generally deplored the fact that 
not enough has been done in this field. 


Question: What is meant by “White 
Russian” now? I understood the 
term was applied to those who opposed 
the Revolution—W. M. B., Maple- 
wood, New Jersey. 


Answer: Quite correct, the term 
“white” as against “red” was applied 
to people opposing the revolution or 
those who fled abroad from it. How- 
ever that is not to be confused with 
White Russia, which is one of the 
eleven constituent republics comprising 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
White Russia (Belorussia) was one 
of the first four republics to form the 
union of the USSR in January 1924. 
White Russia borders the western part 
of the Soviet Union and Latvia, 
Lithuania and Poland. 


Question: In a discussion of the 
Soviet Union among a group of friends, 
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Sorat Russia Topay welcomes all questions 
concerning the Soviet Union. Any specific 
problem or questions that you want to have an- 
swered will be briefly and pointedly discussed in 
this page. Send in your questions to the SRT 
Educational Department, 824 Broadway, New 


the consensus of opinion was that since 
the Soviet Union had to start from a 
very low economic level, the average 
standard of living must be correspond- 
ingly low. The question arose, as to 
whether the standard of living of Sov- 
iet people is improving in step with the 
industrial upbuilding of the country? 
F. P., Providence, R. I. 


Answer: In order to illustrate in the 
shortest possible space the growth of 
the standard of living of the Soviet 
people, we will use but a few facts 
and figures. 

The total amount of wages paid out 
in the Soviet Union, i.e., the wage bill 
of the country, increased fourfold be- 
tween the years of 1929 and 1932. In 
1936 it further increased to 21% times 
the amount of 1932. Between the first 
and second five-year plans the average 
wage of the working man and woman 
doubled. On the other hand during the 
last few years there has been a constant 
reduction in prices of food and house- 
hold goods and articles for personal use. 
The reduction in retail prices to the 
consumer amounted in 1935 and in 
1936 to one billion dollars each succes- 
sive year. This year the price reduction 
on all food stuffs and goods is between 
ten and twenty per cent. The tre- 
mendously large harvest that is now 
being gathered in the Soviet Union 
should drive this trend of lowering 
prices even further down. 


A very homely illustration of the 
well-being of the Soviet Union can be 
gleaned from such simple facts as that 
the consumption of pork in 1937 in- 
creased five times over that of 1932. 
During that period consumption of 
butter increased three times. The Soviet 
people have another advantage in that 
the average rent is never more, but is 
often less than ten per cent of an in- 
dividual’s or a families’ income, where- 
as in practically all other countries, rent 
accounts for about twenty-five per cent 
of the worker’s budget. Finally the 
Soviet Union has been able to spend 
increasingly large sums for social ser- 
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Your Questions Answered 


By THEODORE BAYER 


vices extended entirely free to its popu- 
lation. The social service expenditures 
in 1936 amounted to about three bil- 
lion dollars. 

Since social services are enjoyed by 
practically every individual or family 
in the Soviet Union they go far to en- 
hance standard of living, both cultur- 
ally and materially, of all. 

We believe that even the few points 
mentioned above warrant the conclu- 
sion that indeed the standard of the 
Soviet people keeps pace with the gen- 
eral industrial and agricultural devel- 
opment of the country. 


Question: Is there any sort of choice 
of clothing for the individual consumer 
in the Soviet Union. Are all people 
obliged to buy ready-to-wear clothing? 
H. R., Boston, Mass. 


Answer: There is a considerable 
variety of clothing in the Soviet Union 
and the variety is on the increase. Soviet 
artists and designers are competing in 
producing varieties of prints for cotton 
goods, and in improving color and de- 
sign. Exhibits of new styles are held 
regularly so that consumers may criti- 
cize and suggest changes. 

The bulk of clothes worn by the 
people in the Soviet Union are of neces- 
sity ready made. But there are many 
organizations, tailoring and dressmak- 
ing artels (cooperatives) catering to 
the individual customers. Every city 
has its own large sewing organization 
where every kind of apparel can be 
made to order. 

Incidentally this applies also to mil- 
linery. Women can buy ready made 
hats, but can also have hats made to 
order, Every city dressmaking and 
millinery organization has a large num- 
ber of stores throughout the city for the 
convenience of its clientele. 

In many a household, particularly in 
the rural places, the family sewing ma- 
chine is still used extensively for home- 
made clothing especially for the young- 
sters. Many collective farms, however, 
have organized dressmaking coopera- 
tives for the farm women. 




















A THOUSAND DELEGATES 
FROM FIFTY COUNTRIES gath- 
ered in Moscow for the Seventeenth In- 
ternational Geological Congress which 
opened July 21st, after many of the 
delegates had taken excursions to differ- 
ent parts of the country. The Con- 
gress was opened by Dr. Philip S. 
Smith, who headed the large American 
delegation. Opening the discussion of 
oil, Professor Gubkin, President of the 
Congress, reported that the Soviet 
Union possesses oil reserves estimated 
at 6,376,300,000 tons, or 58.8 per cent 
of the entire world’s oil supplies. In 
coal resources the U.S.S.R. now stands 
second to the United States, with an 
estimated 1,654,000,000,000 tons. This 
amounts to 20 per cent of the total 
world reserves as against 3.4 per cent 
estimated in 1913. Coal production in 
the U.S.S.R. has increased five-fold in 
comparison with Russia of 1913. Dur- 
ing the past five years it has almost 
doubled—from 76,000,000 tons in 
1913 to 150,000,000 tons in 1937. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN 
WORKERS’ HEALTH in the Soviet 
Union is reflected in the reduction in 
the number of working days paid for 
because of temporary disablement. 
During the first quarter of 1937 the 
organs of social insurance paid 30 per 
cent less in sick benefits than in the 
same period in 1936. Notwithstand- 
ing the huge growth in the number of 
industrial workers, cases of occupational 
illnesses dropped from 1,112 in 1935 to 
780 in 1936, in Moscow. 


NO TIME TO READ AT THE 
NORTH POLE report the four So- 
viet scientists who are drifting around 
at the rate of about 3% miles a day 
on a cake of ice at the top of the world. 
So busy and interesting is the life they 
lead that the library they took with 
them remains unpacked. ‘Their scien- 
tific observations have established an 
amazing amount of animal and vege- 
table life in the polar region. Plant 
life on the floe itself gives the ice a 
rosy glow, plankton has been found 
at a depth of 3,000 meters, and jelly- 
fish have been dredged up from the icy 
depths of the polar sea. Sea gulls, 
seals and polar bears occasionally drop 
in to pay their respects to the newcom- 
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ers. While the ice floe itself has not 
been damaged during this summer’s 
“hot spells,” the ice-block shacks have 
frequently been reduced to puddles, and 
the melting surface snow has formed 
large lakes, so that a great deal of time 
has been spent in carrying equipment 
from one place to another. 


ENTIRELY NEW HARDY VA- 
RIETIES OF WHEAT, barley, oats, 
fodder grasses and beans have been 
evolved by the Siberian Scientific Grain 
Research Institute. These new varie- 
ties have been developed especially to 
withstand frost, drouth and blights, and 
give the highest yield under Siberian 
conditions. One of the most interest- 
ing of the new plants is the quickly 
ripening spring wheat “Smena” which 
will be widely used in the North with 
its short growing season. 


800 SONGS OF THE PEOPLES 
OF THE U.S.S.R., most of them 
never before written down, are now be- 
ing prepared for publication by the In- 
stitute of Anthropology, Archeology and 
Ethnography of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. in collaboration with 
the State Music Publishing House. The 
three volumes of the collection will in- 
clude songs of sixty of the nationalities 
of the Soviet Union. Phonographic rec- 
ords of these songs and native instru- 
mental music are also being made. 


Jacob Yussim, Stakhanovite forge worker, 
now director of the Kaganovich Ball Bear- 
ing Factory 











TREASURE ISLAND will be one of 
the five new full-length films being 
put out this year by the All-Union 


Children’s Film Trust. It will be re- 
leased early in September. Another 
film being eagerly awaited by Soviet 
children is a screen version of Valen- 
tine Katayev’s latest book recently pub- 
lished in the United States under the 
title “Peace is Where the Tempest 
Blows.” Seven short films and one 
color film will also be issued before the 
year is over. 


JACOB YUSSIM, FORMERLY A 
STAKHANOVITE FORGE 
WORKER, has recently been ap- 
pointed director of the Kaganovich 
Ball-Bearing Plant, one of the most 
important and most efficiently run fac- 
tories in the whole Soviet Union. Yus- 
sim has had no formal technical educa- 
tion beyond what he acquired by work- 
ing upward through all the processes 
of the plant, and attending the courses 
held by the factory. This is only one 
of the many cases of Stakhanovite 
workers winning promotion to high 
posts. 


THE TOTAL VOLUME OF 
FOREIGN TRADE of the U.S.S.R. 
for the first six months of 1937 
amounted to 1,308,400,000 rubles as 
against 1,227,700,000 rubles for the 
same period of 1936. 

In the total turnover exports 
amount to 634,600,000 rubles and im- 
ports—673,800,000 rubles, including 
deliveries under credit agreements and 
settlements for the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. 

As compared with the same period 
in 1936 the exports of the following 
goods show the following increase: 


NR a a sities dame 20,700,000 rubles 
RUN 62 oa swe ca uh waanvec 17,500,000 ” 
automobiles and trucks .. 12,800,000 ” 
manganese ore .......... 11,300,000 ” 
hs 7,500,000 ” 
machines and apparatus .. 6,600,000 ” 
nt Acdudide thrice sent’ 6,000,000 ” 
DUN Sif cede ca ees 5,700,000 ” 
MR S57 od deter weno s 5,100,000” 


Imports of non-ferrous metals, wool 
and rubber have increased during the 
first half of this year. Imports of ma- 
chines and apparatus, ferrous metals, 
electrical equipment and accessories, 
ships and chemicals have fallen off 
somewhat in the same period. 

Products of agricultural origin con- 
stitute 22.8 per cent and products of 
industrial origin 77.2 per cent of the 
total Soviet exports for the first six 


months of 1937. 
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“WES, YES, YES!”’ 


A Review by 
HENRY HART 


MOSCOW 1937. By Lion Feuchtwan- 
ger. The Viking Press, New York. 
$2.00. A Book Union Choice. 


[JON FEUCHTWANGER was at 

one time a pacifist. He is a writer 
who believes he is driven “from within” 
to give “unrestricted expression” to 
whatever he thinks, sees and experiences. 
In short he has been, or is, the very sort 
of person used as a criterion by all 
those who indict the Soviet Union for 
militarism, despotism, political maneu- 
vers, insincerity, or whatever. 

Yet he has written a little book which 
disposes of all these indictments. He 
wrote it, he says in the book’s final sen- 
tence, because the achievements of the 
Soviet Union are of a kind to which a 
man can say “yes, yes, yes, with all his 
heart” and because it seemed “ungrate- 
ful to keep this ‘yes’ within me.” 

He went to the Soviet Union with 
“sympathies mixed with doubts,” and 
his doubts had just been confirmed by 
André Gide’s book. He went expecting 
to be shown only the successes, and he 
arrived during a troubled period—after 
the trial of Zinoviev and before the trial 
of Piatakov and Radek (which trial he 
attended). On his return he found that 
praise for the Soviet Union “was unwel- 
come, as I quickly discovered.” 

He begins his little volume with an 
account of present living conditions. 
They are vastly superior to anything 
the average Russian ever knew, he 
shows, and concludes, “For the moment 
the average citizen lives without many 
of the comforts of his fellows in other 
countries, but he lives more contentedly, 
in deeper harmony with his lot, and 
more happily.” He shows, not by cate- 
gorical statements, but by anecdote and 
narrative describing things he has act- 
ually encountered, why this is so. He 
traces the personal and individual mani- 
festations of the great facts of security, 
of living in a rational society, of living 
in a society which is innovating a new 
way of human life, in which. the prom- 
ises of a government are actually ful- 
filled, in a society which releases the 
creative energy that is in every human 
being. 

On the subject of “conformism and 
individualism,” Feuchtwanger finds “a 
heroic flavor in Soviet life which can 
carry the artist with it.” This is so 
sure, so all-pervading, he says, that it 
eclipses the fears which he had that the 
artist would become submerged. He 
testifies to the spontaneous joy, the busy- 
ness, the expansion of the arts, the par- 
ticipation of the people themselves, the 
insatiable hunger for books, the visibly 
improving standard of living, the rising 
wages, and he says, “When all is said 
and done the conformism of the Soviet 
people boils down to a general deep love 
for their homeland.” 

“One never hears criticism of the gen- 
eral principal of the Party,” he says, and 
continues: “But what is the general prin- 
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ciple of the Party? That every measure 
adopted is derived from the conviction 
that the establishment of socialism in the 
Soviet Union is fundamentally a success 
and that defeat in the impending war is 
out of the question.” He says the unani- 
mous optimism of the Soviet people is 
too often expressed in the same way, in 
naive and one-syllable terminology, and 
that for. this reason “even critics who 
are kindly disposed ultimately talk of 
conformism.” 

On the question of democracy versus 
dictatorship Feuchtwanger is especially 
happy. He declares that he is convinced 
that the Soviet Union “has gone far 
along the path towards social democ- 
racy,” and explains why he thinks so. 
He points out that every democracy now 
extant is really a plutocracy. He quotes 
Stalin’s well-known lines: “If there is a 
shortage of bread, if there is a shortage 
of butter and fat, of clothing materials, 
if the housing conditions are bad, then 
nothing much can be done with freedom 
alone. It is very difficult, comrades, to 
live on freedom alone. In order to live 
well and happily, the good things of po- 
litical freedom must be supplemented by 
material ones.” Feuchtwanger says he 
has come to see that there can be no true 
democracy when the instruments of pro- 
duction are not owned by all, and adds: 
“The Soviet Union would never have 
been able to achieve what it has achieved 
if it had indulged in a parliamentary 
democracy according to the Western 
conception.” He makes it plain that 
these so-called democracies would long 
ago have been over-run by the war ma- 
chines of the fascist nations had the Red 
Army not been in existence. And he 
concludes: “Stalin is honest when he 
describes the realization of the socialist 
democracy as his ultimate goal.” 

Feuchtwanger had an interview with 
Stalin. It was just before the Piatakov- 
Radek trial. He describes the secretary 
of the Central Committee as “extremely 
objective,” with whom “I soon discovered 
it was possible to be candid, and that he 
would be candid in return.” Feucht- 
wanger found him “unpretentious”; 
irked by the “immoderate worship of his 
person” (which, incidentally, Feucht- 


wanger declares to be whole-heartedly 
genuine). He says Stalin has “a circum- 
stantial, sly, comfortable sense of humor’”’ 
and is “flesh of the people’s flesh.” 





The interview was not a formal one. 
They talked first about the freedom of 
writing, democracy, and Stalin-worship. 
Then they passed to the Trotskyist 
trials. Stalin spoke in detail of the 
charges against Radek and Piatakov, the 
substance of which was not then common 
knowledge. Stalin laughed at those who 
demand documents to prove the guilt of 
conspirators “who are not in the habit 
of leaving their documents lying around 
for all to see.” Finally he spoke bitterly 
about Radek, described the friendly re- 
lations he had had with him, and how 
the day before Radek confessed he had 
received from him a long letter protest- 


ing his innocence on _ unconvincing 
grounds. 
Feuchtwanger contrasts Stalin and 


Trotsky, and gives an absorbing account 
of the trial of Radek and Piatakov and 
the others tried with them. He pa- 
tiently examines all the fantasies spun 
by those to whom these trials are “inex- 
plicable.” 

Feuchtwanger goes to some trouble to 
show why he thinks Trotsky acts as he 
does, and in the course of a brilliant 
analysis, quotes a conversation which 
Emil Ludwig had with Trotsky in 1931, 
a conversation which appears in Lud- 
wig’s book, Gifts of Life. “His own 
party,” reports Ludwig, “Trotsky de- 
clares to be scattered and therefore dif- 
ficult to estimate. ‘And when could it 
come together?? ‘When an opportunity 
is presented from outside—perhaps a 
war or a new European intervention, 
when the weakness of the government 
would act as a stimulus.’ ‘But they are 
least likely to let you out when the 
others want to let you in.’ Pause of con- 
contempt. ‘Ah, ways could be found.’ 
At this, even Madame Trotsky had to 
smile.” 

Feuchtwanger’s report of the trial, 
and his disposal of all the highly specu- 
lative explanations, is one of the great 
merits of the book. He considers each 
one separately and in detail. In the 
succeeding chapter, the brief and con- 
cluding one, he says: “There are also in- 
tellectuals to whom the trials were wel- 
come. The violence with which these 
people reacted to the trials undoubtedly 
springs from some innermost part of 
their being impervious to the dictates of 
reason. It springs from the uneasiness 
which the mere existence of the Soviet 
Union causes them, from uneasiness 
about the problems with which the for- 
mation of this new socialist state con- 
fronts them. Many intellectuals, even 
such as consider the liquidation of the 
capitalist system by the socialist to be a 
historical necessity, are afraid of the 
disorder of the transition period. . . - 
The very existence of the Soviet Union 
is to them a constant reminder of the 
fragility of their own existence and 4 
constant reproach for the ambiguity of 
their own conduct. . . . They welcome 
every opportunity of picking a hole in the 
Soviet Union.” And then he adds: 
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“Western intellectuals will not realize 
that history cannot be made with gloves 
on. 

Because this little book of eight chap- 
ters and 151 pages speaks so directly in 
the midst of so much carefully engen- 
dered confusion, it possesses a stature 
exceeding that of almost any kind of 
book which is currently published. But 
I think it will have a permanent impor- 
tance also, for it is written with con- 
siderable brilliance, and history will find 
that it recorded the truth. 


EPIC OF A GREAT 
LIFE 


A Review by 
DOROTHY BREWSTER 


“THE MAKING OF A HERO.” By 
Nicholas Ostrovski. Translated from 
the Russian by Alec Brown. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1937. $2.19. 


Dean novel, which has sold nearly a 
million and a half copies in the Soviet 
Union, is autobiographical, though told 
in the third person. Ostrovski, blind 
and paralyzed, fought for his life to 
complete it, and died last January after 
the triumph of being decorated with the 
Order of Lenin and acclaimed as one of 
the most promising of the younger Soviet 
novelists. It is unfortunate that such a 
title as “The Making of a Hero” 
should have been chosen for the English 
edition, for it makes Ostrovski seem to 
be proclaiming his own heroism; whereas 
the Russian title, “How Steel Is Tem- 
pered,” puts the emphasis where it be- 
longs, on the group experience. For it 
is not only Paul Korchigan (the boy and 
young man who is Ostrovski), but Paul’s 
fellow workers, especially in the Young 
Communist ranks, whose characters and 
purposes were forged in the furnace of 
the Civil War and the desperate days of 
reconstruction, and whose story he tells 
as fully as his own. Even at the end, in 
his battle with illness and in his deter- 
mination to make his wrecked body con- 
tinue somehow the “most beautiful thing 
in the world—the struggle for the free- 
dom of mankind”—there is less stress on 
how he triumphed over almost hopeless 
odds than on how he was aided by the 
encouragement and resourcefulness of 
his comrades in that common enterprise. 

From the moment the story opens, in 
a town on the Polish-Ukrainian border 
during the Great War, there is straight- 
forward rapid narrative and incessant 
action. The town is Shepetovka, an im- 
portant railway junction. Even today 
(or at least as recently as two years 
ago) conversation with housewives in 
the market-place will soon turn up mem- 
ories of the dreadful days when Petlura 
and the Germans and the various bandit 
companies fought over the ground; when 
there were pogroms and executions and 
bitter class warfare in the town and 
countryside. 

It was in the station restaurant at 
Shepetovka that young Korchagin, whose 
brother worked in the railway yards, be- 
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came a dish-washer, after a prank played 
on the priest-school-teacher had cut 
short his sketchy education. The tsar 
goes, the Germans come, the boys steal 
pistols or rifles and hide them, there are 
still moments for playing the accordion 
and falling in love with pretty bourgeois 
high-school girls. Bolshevik organizers 
work under cover and get arrested and 
rescued, and Paul is still only a lad when 
the year 1919 finds a town where the 
first thing one neighbor asks another in 
the morning, fearfully, is, “In whose 
hands is the town today? Which flag, 
which picture shall we hang out?” But 
Paul feels his way with a sure instinct 
to the individuals and groups determined 
to build the new society, and is presently 
in the Red Cavalry, then in the hos- 
pital, then back on the industrial and 
political front. 

Every conceivable problem of personal 
survival and social rebuilding faced these 
overburdened youngsters scarcely out of 
their teens. Some of the problems they 
solved, or prepared the way for later 
solutions. They lived them out and 
talked them out: “There was a passion- 
ate discussion that lasted three hours.” 
Into this stage of the tempering process 
the metal passes when Paul works in 
the shops and on the committees. In 
their deadly seriousness there is at times 
a pathos not, I think, intended by the 
author, who was himself too much in- 
volved to achieve the artistic detachment 
that gives a different—and to some non- 
Russian readers more acceptable—flavor 
to the work of Sholokhov or Kataev. 

But how could these young people 
have pushed ahead on their uncharted 
course had they not been passionately 
convinced that they were the young 
guard of a great industrial race to whom 
belonged the future? 


A DREAM UNFOLDED 


A Review by 
EARL P. HANSON 


“40,000 AGAINST THE ARCTIC.” 
By H. P. Smolka. William Morrow 
and Co., N. Y. $3.50. 


OVIET RUSSIA’S recent achieve- 

ments on and over the polar sea have 
called the world’s attention to what ex- 
perts have recognized for years, viz: 
Through the collective experience gained 
in recent years, the Russians have by 
now become the world’s undisputable 
leaders in arctic work. 

That collective experience, largely un- 
recorded in the Western press, was 
gained in “opening” the lands and sea 
lanes of Russia’s arctic. The Northeast 
Passage has been opened for commercial 
ships. Thousands of enthusiastic pio- 
neers have been poured into arctic Rus- 
sia, to open mines, exploit forests, gather 
furs, plant crops, to make the north 
begin to contribute its vast potential 
share to the wealth of the world. Trad- 
ing posts have grown into cities almost 
overnight. Cities have sprung up where 
only tundras and nomadic herders were 
before. Scientists have gone north to 





make life more pleasant there, in accord- 
ance with accepted ideas about standards 
of living. Sons of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants have learned to fly airplanes. A 
network of airlines ties together all of 
Russia’s vast arctic. Railroads are be- 
ing built, ports are being built, for the 
transportation of the heavy goods of 
commerce. 

All that has been entrusted to Profes- 
sor Schmidt’s “Central Administration 
of the Northern Sea Route,” over a ter- 
ritory thirty times as large as England, 
comprising one-fourth of the USSR. 
The opening of the north is like a dream 
unfolded, and so, inevitably, it has re- 
leased a tremendous surge of human 
spirit, a vast store of once latent energy 
that is now accomplishing an almost un- 
believable amount of work in the “fro- 
zen north.” 

That is the thing that Smolka records 
in his book. An observer rather than a 
student, a recorder rather than an inter- 
preter, he deals almost entirely with hu- 
man values,—with what he saw and 
heard, and felt, on a voyage of some 
20,000 miles through northern Siberia, 
by airplane and icebreaker. Predomi- 
nantly his book is a “human interest” 
document. What are the pioneers talk- 
ing about, what are they thinking about? 

In Igarka, seventy miles north of the 
arctic circle, yesterday a trading post 
and today a city of 15,000, they boast of 
the 500,000 trees they cut up for export 
last year and of what they will do to 
world markets when they exploit to the 
full Siberia’s natural annual growth of 
500,000,000 trees. On the icebreakers, 
which open cultural roads as well as 
physical ones, they publish newspapers, 
give motion picture shows and lectures 
for the arctic inhabitants whenever they 
put in at a settlement, and criticize 
openly and severely the bureaucrats who 
have made mistakes in sending them sup- 
plies. The aviators, heroes who have 
to hold that whole empire together until 
land and sea transport are better devel- 
oped, soar in their imaginations to the 
vast job of conquering the whole arctic 
basin with a commercial airline to Amer- 
ica. The women, everywhere, play an 
enthusiastic part in what is going on. 
Even when they do no active work, they 
are encouraged to spur the program with 
criticism, with demands for more and 
better housing, with demands for better 
food and better cultural conditions. 

The kulaks, once exiled from the 
south, divide their thoughts and their 
talk between pride in the achievements 
of their children under the new regime, 
and longings for their old lands,—strug- 
gling always against a growing interest 
in the job of building the arctic empire. 
In the convict camp of Dudinka, the re- 
calcitrant among the prisoners at first 
refuse stubbornly to work. But, left to 
their own devices, they soon begin to 
work out of sheer boredom and out of 
desire for the things their wages will 
buy. Then they, too, begin to be inter- 
ested in the job in hand. 

On reading Smolka’s book, one feels 
oneself in a great human beehive, where 
everybody works with enthusiasm and 

(Continued on page 24) 
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L ETT E R SS 


An Actress on the Soviet Theatre 
From a member of the cast of “Tobacco Road’ 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 

My only excuse for writing this letter to 
you is that the Soviet theatre is so alive and 
exciting that I can’t help trying to tell about 
the production I saw, and about what I 
think of their training system. To begin with 
I must admit I know very little about the 
Soviet Theatre, because before I made my 
recent trip to Russia I had not made a study 
of it, and while I was there I saw eleven 
plays in fifteen days which does not give one 
a chance to become an authority. 


In Russia the theatre is not a luxury, it is 
actually a part of the daily life of the people. 
The smaller cities have eight or nine theatres, 
each a professional group working on a reper- 
tory basis, while every factory and every 
working group has its own dramatic club. 

I was amazed to see the different types of 
people who came to see a production of Sheri- 
dan’s “School for Scandal.” There were sol- 
diers, sailors, ditch diggers, old people and 
young people, in fact, every type of person 
you might look for. Later in the evening we 
had the opportunity to question Mr. Akimov, 
the director, and when we asked him what 
was his reason for picking this particular 
play, he simply said he hoped it would help 
increase the cultural experience of the people. 


The high spots in my theatre going were 
attending a performance of “The Golden 
Key” a fairy tale for very young children, 
which was produced with an excellent cast, 
beautiful costumes and scenery. The director 
of this theatre told us that all the actors in 
her group had to be able to sing and dance 
as well as act, since most of their plays had 
music. Watching the children’s reactions was 
as exciting as the play itself, just to hear 
them hiss the villain and cheer the hero was 
as thrilling a sight as you could hope to find. 


Then seeing the Moscow Art Production of 
Gorky’s “Lower Depths” where for the first 
time I completely forgot I was inside a 
theatre, but instead, actually lived and suf- 
fered right along with the characters because 
of the mood established by the players. 


From my point of view, that of a young 
actress seeking varied experience, Russia 
seems to be the place to study and work. 
You have a chance to study while working, 
because you are unable to get into the theatre 
without passing a preliminary examination 
and training course. Once this is accom- 
plished you do not spend a lot of time look- 
ing for parts, but instead you know you will 
work in your group for many years to come. 

In the Soviet Union a play is rehearsed 
from four to six months, while our rehearsal 
period is from four to five weeks. Naturally 
this longer rehearsal period and their system 
of repertory give the actors the opportunity 
to really develop versatility. 

My object in visiting the Russian Theatre 
was to see something exciting, unusual and 
interesting. I was not disappointed. 

New York City Elaine Ellis 
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From the Essay Contest Mail Bag 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 

Enclosed you will find my essay from a 
farmer’s wife’s point of view. I have been a 
regular subscriber of your fine magazine and 
have also read many books and articles on 
Soviet Russia. I have been particularly in- 
terested in their pioneer and youth program. 

I have five children all growing up under 
a struggle where they cannot grow mentally 
and physically as they should because of 
cramped financial conditions. Some of them 
have gifts and I should love to have the 
Soviet system of developing those gifts estab- 
lished on this continent. I have written a few 


TO THE EDITOR 


short articles and letters, upholding the Sov- 
iets, in a few farm papers and even should 
I not be eligible for a prize I am very glad 
of the opportunity to acquaint you with a 
farm woman’s point of view. 

Pleasant Lake, Indiana 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I want to congratulate you on the August 
number of Sovier Russia Topay, especially 
the following articles: 

“Faith in the Soviet Union” by Corliss La- 
mont. It is fine. “America Welcomes the 
Flyers,” by Jessica Smith. A. P. Shatter’s 
article on “Remaking Human Beings.” 
Plymouth, Calif. Ada W. Burgon 





BOOKS 
(Continued from page 23) 


energy, where nobody lacks a definite 
point of view on what is going on. But 
if the human anecdotes with which the 
book abounds take one into the very 
center of a feverish activity, leave one 
with an almost breathless feeling of 
having been part of a great task, they 
also present a general comprehensive 
view of the whole picture, of the details 
of Russia’s activities in the north, of 
their transcendental importance, not only 
to the USSR but to the whole world of 
commerce and industry as well. 

That task, that objective evaluation of 
the new empire that is being wrested 
from the north, and -particularly from 
our old superstitious misconceptions 
about the north, remains for a future 
historian. May he come soon, to supply 
the logical companion-piece to Smolka’s 
vivid and interesting human account. 


“Scenes From Soviet Lirt.” By W. P. 
and Zelda Coates. International Pub- 
lishers, $1.25. Published in England 
during first half of 1936. 

A Review by 


RUTH RUBIN 


AGREE with the authors’ own state- 

ment in their modest preface that: 
‘. .. every honest attempt to spread the 
balanced truth about developments in 
that great country, in which a new civil- 
ization is being built, is to be welcomed.” 
Indeed, this book written by two British 
tourists (who visited the USSR in 1925, 
1930 and finally in 1935-36), is a serious 
attempt to present their impressions, 
notes, thoughts and conversations, in a 
simple, unpretentious and impartial man- 
ner. 

If we are to criticize this book from a 
literary standpoint, we would definitely 
complain about its loose style, careless 
construction and very often poor phrase- 
ology. But if we are to consider its 
content and the serious intentions with 
which it was collected and put down, I 
can readily say, that for all those who 
have the layman’s interest in general af- 


fairs of the Soviet Union and the “man- 
in-the-street’s” knowledge about its ac- 
complishments in construction, culture, 
education, etc., this is worthwhile read- 
ing matter. 

Our authors approach their subject in 
the only intelligent way I know: . . “com- 
paring present-day conditions of the 
peasants and urban workers in Russia 
with those obtaining in pre-revolutionary 
days.” To bear out the intolerable con- 
ditions existing in the days prior to 1917, 
they quote from the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica in its 11th edition (1910-11), a 
British Government “White Paper” 
(Cmd. 1240) published in 1921 and from 
numerous talks with Soviet citizens 
themselves who remember those misera- 
ble days. 

They then go on to describe in as 
detailed and meticulous a fashion their 
trip from London to Leningrad via So- 
viet Steamer SS Smolny, their stay in 
Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Rostov- 
on-Don, Stalingrad, Gorky, a Train 
Journey through the Don Cossack 
Country, a Trip Along the Volga, end- 
ing their book with a short chapter on 
Intourist Guides (much misunderstood 
and praised creatures, both!) and the 
New Soviet Constitution. They present 
general descriptions of visits to factories, 
collective farms, (including a visit to a 
Jewish Collective Farm in the Stalin- 
grad territory), apartment houses, homes 
of workers and peasants, parks of cul- 
ture and rest, schools, rest homes, etc., 
etc. They relate innumerable impromptu 
conversations with people on_ streets, 
trains, boats, farms and factories. They 
give a rather full report of the excellent 
work done at the Natalia Satz’s Chil- 
dren’s Theater in Moscow, as well as 
other accomplishments in the construc- 
tion, farming and educational fields. 

For those who still doubt whether you 
are allowed to go everywhere and see 
everything, for those who are dubious as 
to the “civilized” way of living of the 
Soviet people, this book ought to be an 
eye-opener. For those who are plan- 
ning a trip, this book will be found a 
useful guide-book of the itinerary taken 
by the authors. 
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FARMING IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
(Continued from page 10) 


been a disaster instead of a triumph, the 
Trotsky element urged the immediate 
liquidation of the kulak and whole- 
sale collectivization. ‘Today the reason 
for that action is quite clear; it was not 
ignorance but intent that prompted it. 
Since 1928, when we had our big farm 
machinery plants well under way and 
could: see our way clearly to supply 
these big new socialized farms with 
machinery and ourselves with bread, 
within a reasonable time, without the 
kulaks’ production, Trotsky and _ his 
followers have been against collectiviza- 
tion, 

The end of 1927 marked a turning 
point in Soviet agriculture as well as 
industry. Production in almost every 
line had reached pre-war figures. Agri- 
cultural production reached the pre- 
war levels and industrial production 
exceeded it by 12 per cent. But as re- 
gards the degree of socialization of 
industry and agriculture, the picture 
was not so favorable, and showed the 
immense lag in agriculture. Industrial 
production was 77 per cent socialized, 
trade 81.2 per cent, but agriculture 
was only 2.7 per cent socialized. This 
condition could not continue to exist 
without endangering the whole struc- 
ture. 

Stalin and the government and 
party leaders decided that this was 
the time to liquidate the kulaks as a 
class and start wholesale collectiviza- 
tion. It could not have been done sooner 
and been a success. To have waited 
longer would have strengthened the ku- 
laks too much and have left the collect- 
ivized peasantry, the second base for so- 
cialism, weak and wavering at this 
present time when we need and have 
the strongest and most wholehearted 
backing from them. I say this after a 
year of the closest contact with thous- 
ands of these collectivized peasants in 
the Kuban, a region that in 1932-33 
was most bitterly against Stalin, the 
Party, and collectivization. 

About 12 per cent of the peasants 
in the old days were in the kulak class. 
They owned about one-third of the 
inventory and productive machinery, 
with the help of which they produced 
almost one-half of the entire crop. But 
this was not because the kulak was wise 
and thrifty and the poor peasant shift- 
less. Other qualities than skill in farm- 
ing gave the kulak his position. He was 
shrewd, acted as the village usurer, and 
spent his time exploiting other farm- 
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ers. He rented land for the poor peas- 
ants and employed them to operate it 
for him. At the time of the revolution, 
being on the inside, the kulak started 
stealing from the landlord first, and 
having better transportation facilities, 
got away with a lot of equipment when 
the big estates were broken up. AIl- 
though he could no longer rent extra 
land, the kulak carried on his old role 
in the village by devious ways, in rent- 
ing out machinery, equipment and so on 
for some years after the revolution. 
Until agriculture could be properly or- 
ganized, he had to remain. Once so- 
cialism was started in the village he 
became a hostile element, fighting the 
collectives at first openly, and later by 
more subtle methods. He was part of 
the old regime, going against the cur- 
rent of the new life. The kulak had to 
go. 
Since 1928, when the policies of 
Stalin and his supporters have been 
fully accepted in the Party and in the 
country as a whole, none of us who 
complained of the slowness of our 
progress before, have had a single 
whisper of complaint on that score. 
Progress has ridden the winds on the 
wings of an airplane and especially in 
agriculture. Hundreds of giant fac- 
tories have been opened up for industry, 
thousands of giant state farms and tens 
of thousands of peasants, collective 
farms have been organized for agricul- 
ture. The big factories have been turn- 
ing out an ever-swelling stream of 
modern machinery for these newly or- 
ganized farms, which had started with 
imported machines. The tractor, replac- 
ing the oxen on the plow; the combine, 
replacing the sickle, the scythe, the 
lobograka, the flail and the rolling 
stones, and relieving the peasants from 
the drudgery of the harvest; and the 
auto, replacing the oxen and the camel 
in transport — there were the three 
principal elements in this stream of 
farm machinery. 

In 1929, the peasants between Ata- 
man and Mechetanskaya in the Don 
region were still driving out to their 
miserably small plots of land with the 
family, cow, pig, chickens, . water- 





barrel and farm equipment; that is, 
those who were fortunate enough to 
have these. They worked each for him- 
self on his own plot. But by spring of 
1930 the individual plots had been 
merged into magnificent fields of 1000 
acres and more outside the village. 
There was not a fence, and hardly a 
tree or a building in a 100 miles to in- 
terfere with tractor work, ideal condi- 
tions for fully exploiting modern farm 
machinery. The work was being done 
by large groups working together. 

During the harvest of 1930 on these 
collectives one group with horses and 
reapers were cutting the grain. A sec- 
ond group, mostly husky young peas- 
ant girls, were binding and shocking 
and a third group, mostly youngsters, 
and the older people, were cleaning up 
the last straws with wooden rakes. 

As late as 1934 I saw dozens of large 
fields near Tamboy that had been cut 
by hand with cradle. Only this year, 
1937, are there enough tractors, culti- 
vators and combines to supply every 
kolhoz. 

In 1928 the big state farms (sov- 
hozes) were organized. This was part 
of the movement to do away with the 
kulak class. These large state farms 
were organized as grain factories to 
make up for the share formerly pro- 
duced by the kulaks. These farms were 
also centers for demonstrating the use of 
modern machinery to the collectives. 
Comrade Yurkin, now Commissar of 
State Farms, organized the sovhoz 
“Gigant” after August first 1920, and 
that same year plowed 162,500 acres on 
his own farm and 125,000 on Sovhoz 
No. 2, besides building up quarters, 
shops and warehouses for the small 
army employed, and their equipment. 

Collectivization was under way. 
From that time progress has been so 
swift as to fairly take ones breath away. 
Farm machinery firms from all over 
the world sent machinery and repre- 
sentatives hoping to get big orders. The 
Caterpillar Company sent some twenty 
of their 60 h. p. tractors and some 
combines to Sovhoz No. 2 at Verblud. 
Their machinery made the best show- 
ing and they got an order for 1500— 
60 h. p. tractors and 2000 combines. 
There was a rider attached to this or- 
der providing that the Caterpillar 
Company should furnish plans and spe- 
cifications and give the Soviet Union 
the right to manufacture tractors and 
combines on these models in their own 
factories. 

An eminent American agricultural 
engineer was very doubtful whether the 
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Soviet Union could and would pay for 
such a large order on time. But he had 
no fear of the Soviet made machines 
crowding the Caterpillar Company’s 
products out of the Soviet market in 
less than 10 years’ time. This is 8 years 
from that date and 75,000 Soviet-made 
combines and 60,000 of the 60 h. p. 
caterpillar type tractors, “Stalinets,” of 
our own Soviet make are at work in 
the Soviet fields. The company got the 
last cent we agreed to pay, and on 
time, but we have not bought a for- 
eign tractor or combine during the past 
three years. 

1929 and 1930 were easy years for 
us, The machinery was still new. We 
made a great showing and became 
“dizzy with success.” Fields that in 
1928 were virgin prairie were overrun 
with weeds by 1931. There were 
tractors enough only to take in the 
harvest, none to plow under the stub- 
ble and the weeds. 

By the end of the season tractors 
were badly worn and needed new parts, 
but we had no money with which to 
buy those parts. Repair shops had been 
built and sparingly fitted with drill 
presses, lathes and shapers, and we were 
told to make our own parts. . That was 
a terrific job. Many of the machines 
were old and an accuracy of better than 
1/100 of an inch was _ impossible. 
Many of the workers were fresh from 
the villages and an accuracy closer than 
1/32nd of an inch was beyond them. 

The spring of 1932 found many of 
the tractors not ready. Still seeding 
was done in fair time. The middle of 
June promised more than an average 
crop. Intermittent rains and sunshine 
during the last part of June brought 
on the “black rust” in all the main 
grain areas around the Black and the 
Azov Seas and in the North Caucasus 
and the crop was reduced by 75 to 80 
per cent in all this area. 

The kulak and the White Guard ele- 
ments in the Kuban had thoroughly or- 
ganized a campaign of sabotage there. 
70 to 75 per cent of the richest grain 
areas were left unplanted. They 
planted only what they figured would 
be enough for themselves. They were 
not going to aid the Soviet govern- 
ment with one pound of grain. They 
themselves suffered most for this folly. 
But the rest of us suffered also for this 
sabotage. ‘There had been a very fair 
crop of corn, and for six months many 
of us ate corn bread made from 100 per 
cent corn meal; terrible stuff like sand 
in one’s mouth. It left many in the 
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AGRICULTURE MOVES 
NORTH 
(Continued from page 13) 

Indian term meaning “Those who eat 
raw flesh”, stuck to the aborigines of 
northern Canada, who call themselves 
“Innuits” or “the People.” Since the 
advent of Soviet Power, the aborigines 
of the Soviet North are no longer called 
Samoyeds, or any other such name 
given them by conquerors who despised 
them as inferiors, but they are called 
Nenets, Dolgans, Evenki and 23 other 
nzmes by which they know themselves. 
Moreover, these people do not eat only 
raw flesh, they eat the tart, nutritive 
fruit of the Arctic berry vines—the 
bog whortleberry, the red and black 
current, cranberries and wild straw- 
berries. They also eat the eggs of wild 
geese, of the chameleon-feathered white 
grouse and various marsh fowl. 

Emerging during the Neolithic Age 
the Ugro-Samoyeds (as ethnographers 
call them) who now inhabit the lower 
Ob and Yenesei, developed a flourish- 
ing culture in the Bronze Age. They 
lived far in the south in the Minusinsk 
steppeland, where they buried their 
dead in numerous graves (tumuli) 
filled with rakes and farm implements 
as well as copper, gold and silverware. 
Ancient furnaces and mine pits fifty 
feet deep have been unearthed to tell 
the tale of a people skilled in the art 
of smelting and casting ores. Copper- 
ware of their production found its way 
overland eastward to China and as far 
west as Hungary. Then the Turkish 
invasion of the fifth century drove them 
from their southern homeland. Some 
fled to the fastness of the Sayan moun- 
tains, others became forest dwellers in 
the present-day Siberian taiga. 

Successive invasions drove them far- 
ther to the north, where they lived like 
the American Indians (to whom blood 
tests have shown them to be related), 
hunting and fishing in the dense 
wooded regions of the lower Ob and 
Yenesei. By the fifteenth century when 
the sea routes to China were being ex- 
plored and the land of the Red Skins in 
America was confiscated by the French, 
the English and the Spaniards; they 
were living near the Arctic Circle. 
They had forgotten the art of hus- 
bandry. When the Russian invasion 
came along, like the American Indians 
they fled before the white man. ‘They 
sought escape where there was none, 
farther in the north, near the tree line 
that marks the edge of the bleak and 
treeless fen bordering the Arctic Ocean. 
Suffering untold agonies of privation, 
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oppression and pestilence, three-quar- 
ters of them died out. Those who sur- 
vived were dwarfed of body, slender of 
frame, the companions of the stunted 
trees which grow a hundred years in 
the tundra to be a few inches thick and 
as tall as aman. Here they found the 
reindeer and domesticated this rare and 
useful animal. There are records which 
tend to show that this took place within 
the past three centuries, 

The reindeer helped them to conquer 
the frozen northern spaces, provided 
them with its blood and milk in lieu of 
vegetable food, gave them meat to eat 
and skins to clothe and shelter them. 
All they had to do was to remain close 
to the wandering herds of wild deer 
and tame them. 

“The seasonal migrations of the 
reindeers to a great extent make the 
people nomads,” said A. M. Mereshno- 
kova, a Soviet woman scientist engaged 
with her husband in scientific work 
among the reindeer people of the 
Taimyr Peninsula, where an area about 
one-ninth that of the U.S.A. is in- 
habited by 11,000 persons. Each per- 
son has well-nigh 60 square miles to 
wander in. “In Spring,” she continued, 
“the reindeer, to escape the insect and 
mosquito ridden swamps, begin to wan- 
der northward to the treeless moss- 
covered tundra in the Far North. The 
nomad Nenets, Dolgans, Tungus, 
Evenki follow their herds on the sum- 
mer trek northward. As individuals 
they have from 50 to 2,000 reindeers, 
which require enormous space to pas- 
ture in, for once the moss is eaten off 
a spot, the reindeers may not graze 
there for decades. In the fall, to es- 
cape the terrific gales which sweep 
across the flat tundra lowlands, the 
reindeers start southward, returning to 
the wooded hilly districts in the south. 
Their nomad herdsmen follow them to 
winter encampments. They cover some 
120 to 300 miles north and south in 
their seasonal migrations, all of which 
takes place above the Arctic Circle. 

“We have in our district three col- 
lectives, but as yet are not pushing mass 
collectivization. We seek only for the 
present to develop collective hunting, 
pasturing and fishing. That is, instead 
of each individual setting a few traps, 
the collective sets pooled traps and ap- 
points the best hunters, providing them 
with reindeer to make the rounds of 
the traps. Once they have learned to 
work together, a division of labor takes 
place. Not all of them will follow the 
reindeer herds northward, but only the 
best herdsmen. The hunters and fish- 


ermen remaining all the year round in 
their winter encampment. Besides, we 
are developing trade. This too makes 
them less dependent on the reindeer, for 
they can purchase articles of food and 
clothing for which until recently they 
relied wholly on the reindeer.” 

For fifteen centuries these people had 
been seeking a refuge in the north, 
running away from an advancing civili- 
zation too brutal for them. Only in 
the twentieth century, in the epoch of 
the Soviet conquest of the Arctic, does 
their homeland become more hospitable. 
They welcome the seaplanes and steam- 
ships for they leave in their trail build- 
ers of hospitals where infants are born 
for the first time elsewhere than in a 
tent, of schools where their children 
board and study something more than 
herding reindeers. They leave, too, 
phonographs which resound with merry 
songs in their grim and gloomy wig- 
wams, sewing machines on which they 
make garments of cloth and wool, and 
people who come to live with them 
such as Mereshnikova, who teach them 
to increase their herds and improve 
their stock of reindeers, help them run 
motor-boats and aero-sleds, and teach 
them to use steel traps. And the time 
will undoubtedly come, when, using 
methods worked out by the experimen- 
tal farms founded at the new Arctic 
centers, these people will recover their 
lost art of husbandry. Then they will 
raise cows instead of reindeers, for as 
one native said, “A good cow is worth 
more than five reindeers, for she gives 
milk and gives birth to a calf once a 
year.” 


SOVIET FARMING 
(Continued from page 27) 
spring of 1933 with arms and legs 
swollen to double their natural size 

from malnutrition. 

1932 and 1933 were the years that 
Soviet agriculture and the Soviet sys- 
tem were in the lowest depths. These 
years tried the Soviet system in the 
fires of adversity, whether it was fit to 
exist longer or not. Under the lead- 
ership of one with less clear vision and 
steadfastness than Stalin, it would have 
failed, and all would have been lost. 
The clearness of Stalin’s vision and the 
correctness of his policy then, have been 
a thousand times verified by what we 
have achieved in Soviet agriculture 
since 1933, 

(Note: Mr. McDowell will describe 
the present agricultural situation in the 
Soviet Union in a, second article to be 
published next month.) 
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FOOTNOTE TO THE 
TRIALS 


(Continued from page 19) 


just what had happened, a worker got 
up and said that in his opinion the ex- 
plosion had been deliberate sabotage on 
the part of Shevchenko. There was a 
good deal of resentment to this, sev- 
eral people defending Shevchenko on 
the grounds of his fine record as an ad- 
ministrator and a communist. But the 
opinion of the worker who had spoken 
undoubtedly made an impression on 
many of the listeners. 

Another interesting thing which dis- 
turbed some of us at the coke plant 
was that while coke production was 
good, the output of the chemical by- 
products was often way below plan. 
There were, of course, a number of 
very good reasons for this. One was 
the bad work of the railroads in sup- 
plying us with sulphuric acid for the 
sulphate department, and in taking the 
benzol products as fast as we produced 
them. Another factor was that the 
chemical plant had been badly planned, 
badly constructed, and that this was 
systematically overlooked by the chem- 
ical experts in the People’s Commis- 
siariat of Heavy Industry, who as it 
turned out later in the trial of Ratai- 
chak and other defendants in the Pia- 
takov trial, had been consciously trying 
to hinder the work of the chemical 
by-products industry. 

All in all it was a good deal of a 
surprise to everyone in the plant when 
Shevchenko, and his assistant and the 
chief engineer were all arrested by the 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs peo- 
ple and charged with wrecking and em- 
bezzling of state funds. 

However it was not many days be- 
fore things began to come to light 
which made people wonder how they 
had been so blind, and why Shevchenko 
had not been pulled in much sooner. 

In the first place it came out that 
the large quantities of benzol which 
had been sold to neighboring state and 
collective farms as tractor fuel had 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 
FOR CANADIAN 
ARTISTS 

For the benefit of our Canadian 
readers, we have been asked to 
announce a competition among 
Canadian artists sponsored by the 
Canadian Friends of the Soviet 
Union, for a picture or piece of 
sculpture. characteristic of Can- 
ada which will be presented as a 
gift to the people of the Soviet 
Union on the occasion of the 
Twentieth Anniversary of the 
USSR. The prize-winning work 
will be purchased for $250 or 
$300 and will be sent to the Sov- 
iet Union with a Golden Book 
containing the signatures of Can- 
adian friends and well-wishers. 
Further information concerning 
the contest may be obtained from 
the Canadian Friends of the Sov- 
iet Union, 1449 St. Alexander 
Street, Montreal, Canada. 
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not gone through the books, and that 
the money had gone directly into the 
pockets of Shevchenko and his supply 
assistant. At a meeting of the work- 
ers in the benzol department the work- 
ers calculated that some twenty-five 
tons had thus been sold. Of course 
the sum involved was not large enough 
to injure the State much, but it was a 
good indication of the kind of a man 
Shevchenko really was. 

Then things of a more serious na- 
ture came out. Reviewing the events 
leading up to the explosion it became 
obvious to everyone that it might very 
easily have been consciously organized 
by Shevchenko and the chief engineer. 

Then there was the interesting point 
about the benzol department. On in- 
vestigation it seemed someone in the 
office had “forgotten” to inform the 
railroad how many tank cars would 
be needed with the result that the ben- 
zol department had been shut down for 
many weeks because there was no place 
to put the produce. These shut-downs 
had cost the plant up into the millions. 
And, incidentally, as it turned out, 
even when the plant did ask for tank 
cars, the railroad (the director of 
which was one Kniazev, a defendant in 
the Piatakov trial and admitted agent 
of the Japanese secret service), usually 
managed to keep the plant waiting for 
a good while. 

There were many meetings held all 
over the plant to try to clarify the ac- 
tivities of Shevchenko and his gang, 
and what was much more important to 
try to liquidate the results of the 
wrecking activities. At these meetings 
there was absolute freedom of criticism. 
Workers got up and said what they 
thought of the plant administration, of 
the people in leading positions, and of 
the work of anyone and everyone in 
the plant, including their own work. 
At these meetings it became clear that 
Shevchenko had systematically gotten 
rid of any workers who had criticized 
him or his work, and, using his author- 
ity as an order-bearer and a Party man 
had silenced and outshouted workers 
whose suspicions had been aroused by 
various shady deals which Shevchenko 
had pulled. 

So it was not much of a surprise to 
many when we heard that Shevchenko 
had affirmed that he had been a gen- 
darme in the hinterland of the White 
army in the Ukraine during the civil 
war; had been connected with the 
Menshevik center in the Ukraine as 
early as 1919, and had been actively 
engaged in wrecking for a monetary 
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remuneration since 1931. After this 
many of the people who had worked 
directly under Shevchenko, and who 
had been befriended by him were re- 
moved, and young fellows, many who 
had just finished school, were put into 
more responsible positions. lt was nat- 
urally very difficult tor many of these 
young people, but they were given every 
possible assistance and in most cases they 
handled their jobs as well or better 
than the older men who had been taken 
out. 

The most conclusive proof of the 
expediency of the whole business from 
the standpoint of myself and other 
foreign workers, is the following: 
After the clean-up, during the last six 
months, the plant worked practically 
without a single day’s shut-down in any 
department, whereas during the last 
months of 1936 shut-downs in some de- 
partments came up to 60 per cent of 
all the time, because of lack of mate- 
rials, and because of all manner of 
minor break-downs. Furthermore the 
average daily production increased in 
every department, in some departments 
as much as 100 per cent as compared 
to the last six months of 1936. Fur- 
ther, due to increased production there 
was a great increase in the wages of 
all categories of workers. Personally, 
beginning with the month of Shev- 
chenko’s arrest, I made more than 
twice as much as I had the same month 
of the previous year. 

And yet a year ago the plant seemed 
to be working normally, and Shev- 
chenko was often praised for good 
work. He had succeeded in masking 
his activities so thoroughly that it ap- 
parently never occurred to anyone that 
he was not a good communist, let alone 
that he was a paid wrecker, 

Now, however, he stands convicted 
in the minds of every worker who had 
anything to do with him; convicted of 
being a wrecker, an embezzler, the 
same type of half-bandit half-traitor 
who appeared in the dock in the vari- 
ous Moscow trials. 

The results of Shevchenko’s work 
have been overcome. Production is 
higher than it has ever been before, 
and the workers have learned a great, 
if expensive lesson in vigilance. 


AN ANCIENT EVIL DIES 
(Continued from page 11) 
prophylactorium operated its own fac- 


tory, workroom, or collective farm. 
Working hours were from three to ten 


| P.M.—the very hours which formerly 
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the women had spent on the streets. 

A dozen years ago Moscow alone had 
five of these institutions, but as pros- 
titution has waned the need for them 
has gradually disappeared, until the one 
I visited today is now the only prophy- 
lactorium left im the city. It is a home 
without locks or bars. The women 
within are free to leave whenever they 
choose. But few of them choose, for 
they find the life inside too absorbing. 
They are taught new skills, new trades, 
new cultures. They learn the comrade- 
ship of dormitory life. They develop 
new self-respect and a sense of responsi- 
bility. As they regain their health and 
their balance they learn to face the 
world outside with heads up, on equal 
terms with other free citizens. 

For it is back to that world outside, 
of course, that they must eventually go. 
Their stay in the prophylactorium is 
limited to a year and a half, at most. 
When they leave, ready to take their 
part as citizens, the authorities find 
them work where no one knows that 
formerly they were prostitutes. How 
successful they are is indicated by the 
records of the prophylactorium I vis- 
ited. More than half of its graduates 
have become skilled shock workers in 
their trades. Ten per cent have be- 
come officials in public works, and 
twelve per cent are members of the 
Young Communist League. ‘The 
rest,” the head of the prophylactorium 
told me, “are the more difficult cases, 
but we still cling to them and hope for 
the best.” Some of them are of subnor- 
mal mentality. Even if they relapse 
into their former ways they are not 
punished, but the curative process, un- 
der kindly care, is resumed, or they are 
placed at work in factories under firm 
supervision. 

No visitor to Moscow now can doubt 
that the Soviet has been spectacularly 
successful in its war on prostitution. 
Wholesome groups of boys and girls 
walk arm in arm, as comrades, in the 
streets and parks where countless street- 
walkers once plied their trade. The 
scattering few prostitutes that do re- 
main are to be found chiefly in the 
neighborhood of the hotels where for- 
eign tourists stay. 

“What about Leningrad?” I asked 
the head worker at the prophylactorium. 


““Ts the situation there the same as 


here?” 

She laughed a bit ruefully. “There,” 
she said, “we have not been quite so 
successful, Leningrad is a seaport, and 
ships still come from capitalist coun- 
tries!” 
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hardly dare to think fill the 517 pages of this new and amazing book. 


The World and Man. 


Edited by the famous astronomer, Forest Ray Moulton, The World 
and Man contains chapters by some of the greatest living scientists, each 
covering his specialized field—to make this the most authoritative treatise 
for non-technical use in the world today. 


lt Will Make Everything You Read Mean More to You! 


Every experience of your daily life—everything you see and feel, hear 
or read, will have a new and fuller meaning for you after reading 


times. 


members. 


It is a book you will refer to thousands of 


No glittering generalities; no hints at mysteries ‘“‘too technical for 
you to understand’’—but a simple grounding in the actual and factual 
details of Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Anthropology, Geology, 
Biology, Archaeology, Physiology. Not a duplicate of any book you 
have; but—a new and comprehensive supplement to all the ‘othcr 
books you own or have read. The latest additions to human knowl- 
edge, the most recent interpretations of life’s mystery. All this is yours 
absolutely free! 


Guild Membership Is FREE. 


The Guild selects for your choice each month the oustanding new books 
before publication—the best new FICTION and NON-FICTION. 
‘“‘Wings’’—a sparkling, illustrated little journal—comes free each month to 


It describes the forthcoming selection and recommendations 


made by the Editors, tells about the authors, and contains. illustrations 


pertinent to the books. 


This invaluable guide to good reading comes a 


month in advance, so members can decide whether or not-the selected book 


Ww 


ill be to their liking. You may have the Guild selection any month for 


only $2.00 (plus a few cents carrying charges) regardless of the retail price. 


(Regular prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) 


Or you may 


choose from 30 other outstanding books recommended each month by the 
Guild—or vou may order any other book in print at the publisher’s price. 
But you need not take a book each month. As few as four within a year 
keeps your membership in force. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FREE—"The World and Man” 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 9SRT 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of 
America. I am to receive free each month the Guild Magazine ‘“‘WINGS” 
and all other membership privileges. It is understood that I will pur- 
chase ‘@ minimum of four books through the Literary Guild within a 
year—either Guild selections or any other books of my choice—and you 
guarantee to protect me against any increase in price of Guild selections 
during this time. In consideration of this agreement you will send me 
at once, FREE, a copy of THE WORLD AND MAN, edited by Forest 
Ray Moulton. 
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Canadian Subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild in Canada, 
Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 
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You Save Up to 50% 


Remember, Guild savings are not merely 
fractional savings. When you can get a 
$3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 book for only $2.00, 
your book bills are cut in half, and you 
¢an afford to buy more books this way 
than under any other plan. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


_Remember: You buy only the books you 
want, and you may accept as few as four 
books a year. 
soon as you send the coupon. Our present 
special offer gives you THE WORLD 
AND MAN absolutely free. This book 
will come to you at once together with 


The Guild service starts as 


full information about the Guild Service 
and special savings. 
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Thousands of Questions 
Like These—Answered! 


Where did the earth come from? 

Do you know that the ocean 
moving in terminated the forma- 
tion of coal—forty times in Ohio 
and more than one hundred times 
in Wales? 

What is heat? 

What is electricity? 

Why does bone stop x-rays? 

What is “heavy’’ water and 
what would happen to you if you 
drank it? 

Can sound be bent? 

Why do some chemicals mingle 
with no effect on each other while 
others explode violently when they 
are mixed? 

What is LIFE? 

Exactly what happens in re- 
production? 

Where and how did life origi- 
nate? 


What gives plants and flowers 
their color? 

What have man, lizard, crow 
and codfish in common? 

What birds can't fly? 

Where did teeth come from? 

Where did eyes come from? 

Do you know that the first 
‘horses’ were about the size of a 
fox-terrier? 

What are vitamins? Which 
ones do we need? How do we get 
them? 

Do glands ‘‘think’’? 

What happens in your body 
when you feel pain? When you 
itch? 


What is SLEEP? 

Is acid-stomach dangerous? 

Does fasting cure disease? 

How much water should you 
drink? 

How does the sex life of mi- 
crobes increase fever when you 
are ill? 

How many ‘“‘stone ages” have 
there been? 

Where have the oldest relics of 
man been found? 

Were there men in America, 
before the Ice Age? 














